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HEN education in America was the little red schoolhouse 


and business the country store, there was no public rift be- 
. tween the two. The village fathers, waiting for the mail, sat round 


the stove by the cracker barrel and spoke their minds. The school 
committee caught the complaints and carried them to the teacher. 


The community ran the school, and decided who was to teach and 
what was to be taught. Little money was involved. Before school 

opened in the fall, everybody got together to repair the schoolhouse, 
), | clean up the grounds, and chop and pile the wood for the winter. 
_ 4 Sometimes the teacher boarded round. He was the servant of the 


ng community, frequently one of its most respected members. Educa- 
tion was considered “‘the bulwark of our liberties.” To support a 
school, to keep school, to go to school, were considered the duties 


of citizen, teacher, and child. They all pulled together. 


education and American industry and business. 


of March 20, 1938. 
545 


At present the trend seems to be in a different direction. Educa- 
tion and business are pulling apart. Instead of a single school we 
think of a complicated system of education. Instead of little money 
| being involved, more is spent for education than for any other pub- 

Editor’s Note: This issue of THe REcorp is devoted to two conferences of the Advanced 
School of Education of Teachers College, dealing with the relationship between public 


* This article is the one originally submitted by Dean Russell to The New York Times. 
Except for a few minor changes and the last three paragraphs, it appeared in the issue 
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lic activity—past, present, and future wars excepted. In addition to 
local school committees, we find regents and legislatures, and other 
city, county, state, and even federal authorities governing and influ- 
encing the schools. The person who wishes to make a complaint will 
certainly not see the school trustee at the store; he may not know 
who the trustee is; if he does know him, he may not be able to secure 
an appointment to see him; if he does see him, he may have no in- 
fluence. So the lay public, including business, to be heard on education 
is forced to publish or speak or even to shout its complaints. 

The most common of the complaints made has to do with the 
cost. Every time a business man pays his school taxes, his blood pres- 
sure rises. He consults his files. Twenty years ago he paid twenty 
dollars. Ten years ago forty. This year he paid eighty or a hundred. 
Why should this be? He reflects upon the bond issue voted to build 
a modern school plant. He thinks of the swimming pool and the 
motion picture projector. 

One member of a commission upon which I once served never re- 
covered his poise after he found out that public funds that he had 
voted had been used in small part to install a public address system 
in the halls of his local high school. He considered it unwarranted 
extravagance and he urged that no new school building be author- 
ized in New York State for ten years. Many business men are cer- 
tain that America cannot afford to pay the bills for a system of 
education like ours. 

There are other members of the business community who criticize 
not so much the cost as the product. Elementary and high school 
graduates come to their plants. They have not learned the funda- 
mentals. They do not have ‘trained minds.” They are not “trust- 
worthy.” They are not disciplined. They do not have capacity for 
growth. They do not even do what they are told to do. These busi- 
ness men think that conditions used to be much better. In the good 
old days of the spelling bee and the McGuffey Readers, children 
learned. Today schools are too lax. Too many fads and frills. Too 
much attention to interesting the children. What children need is 
discipline, effort, and hard work. Many business men think that 
American schools are not doing their job. Schools are ineffective. 
They do not deliver the goods. 

There are other business men, however, who are just as glad that 
the schools are ineffective, because they distrust the teachers as a 
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profession. They read in the papers of delegations of teachers de- 
scending upon state capitols to lobby for salaries or pensions or ten- 
ure. They note that Mr. Lewis invited the teachers to join the C.1.0. 
They read reports of meetings of teachers’ associations discussing 
such subjects as the class struggle, the teacher as a worker, inter- 
national solidarity, and the popular front. Children come home talk- 
ing of inheritance taxes, coal-mining towns, child labor, sit-down 
strikes, the Oxford oath, Ethiopia, Shanghai, and Madrid. 

Some professors condemn the profit system, assert that capitalism 
has failed, advocate collectivism, and speak favorably of the 
U.S.S.R. Business men who receive these reports are mightily dis- 
turbed, and well they might be, if conditions were as bad as their 
fears. When people think that the entire teaching profession has 
gone left, it is small wonder that such otherwise inexplicable meas- 
ures are adopted as the teacher’s oath or the Red rider in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where every teacher in order to receive his salary 
had to swear that he had neither “taught communism” nor “taught 
about communism.” No one is going to support a school system or 
try to make it effective, if he believes that it is going to teach the 
wrong thing. 

The teachers, on the other hand, believe that such criticism is quite 
without justification. Radicalism in education, both in the universities 
and in the public schools, is so slight as to be practically without in- 
fluence. In my own institution, termed by some “The Big Red Uni- 
versity,” I doubt if there are two per cent of the professors whose 
social philosophy leans more than slightly to the left; and as for Com- 
munists, while there may be a few among the young students, I know 
of none among the advanced students or the teaching staff. There is 
of course a teachers’ union, known as the American Federation of 
Teachers, now affiliated with the A.F. of L., with some leanings to- 
ward the C.I.O. I do not believe that teachers or professors should 
join this organization. I have fought against it and shall continue 
to do so. But I must admit that teachers who see not too far ahead 
have what to them is a reasonable argument for their course. They 
contend that the old form of teacher organization has broken down. 
It was unable to protect the children from the blind and senseless 
ravages of politicians and business men. 

Teachers before the depression were happy to meet together to 
consider how to improve their work, how better to select materials 
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of instruction, how to help children to learn, to study, and to de- 
velop good habits and character. But the depression changed all that. 
When it came to budget cuts, as Lady Astor has said, it was “women 
and children first.” No other country in the world cut and slashed 
education as we did. ‘Fads and frills’ were attacked and overnight 
teachers of kindergartens, home economics, art, and music were dis- 
charged. Schools were ordered closed on March first, or February 
first, or January first. Chicago failed to pay its teachers at all for 
extended periods. Bankers, business men, and politicians encouraged 
the movement. No wonder teachers banded together to resist. Their 
backs were against the wall. Who shall say whether those teachers 
who adopted the tactics of labor were fighting selfishly for them- 
selves, or altruistically for their pupils and patriotically for what they 
believed to be the real welfare of our country? Those of us who 
are not radicals attribute radicalism in the teaching profession to 
the men in business and politics who refused to stand by education 
in time of need. If protection against ignorance had been deemed 
as important as protection against fire, crime, and foreign aggres- 
sion, most of the radicalism, happily exaggerated, would never have 
got a start. 

To the teacher many of the criticisms of the layman concerning 
modern education are revelations of ignorance. Laymen are quite 
mistaken, in general, when they think that modern methods of teach- 
ing are untested products of the imagination of crack-brained theo- 
rists not “checked and refined in the crucible of experience.’”” Modern 
education does not spring untried from the brow of any professorial 
Jove. Thousands of competent investigators are patiently studying, 
testing, trying, and experimenting with what to teach, how to teach, 
and how to organize the life of the school. I can say with full assur- 
ance that modern methods of teaching arithmetic, spelling, and read- 
ing are far superior to anything that has gone before; and great 
strides have been made in the direction of achieving the more subtle 
and difficult educational goals, such as character, or a trained mind, 
or good manners, or versatility. “Untested’”’ educational theories 
come more from business men and college presidents, who last were 
inside a school on their commencement day, than from teachers col- 
leges or educated teachers. 

So far as the costs of education are concerned, teachers disclaim 
any responsibility. It is not their fault; it is the fault of the American 
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people. There is no difference in principle between the country store, 
the school committee, and the Hoosier schoolmaster on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the modern metropolis, big business, and the highly 
complicated system of nursery, elementary, junior high, high, technical 
and vocational schools, clinics, guidance services, research bureaus, 
programs of adult and health education, recreation centers, junior 
colleges, and special classes under the charge of a Board of Educa- 
tion. The Hoosier schoolmaster was told to teach the three R’s and 
the community footed the bill. Whatever the expense, it was not 
the teacher’s fault. Today the people of the United States say plainly 
to the teaching profession, ““We employ you and this is what we 
want you to do. Give every child an opportunity. Give him a chance 
for at least twelve years of schooling. Care for him beyond that 
time until he gets a job. Since he can no longer in general learn how 
to earn a living at home or as an apprentice, teach him something 
about it. Try to make him versatile, since jobs are changing. Make 
him a good citizen. Try to develop a good character. Keep the 
door of opportunity open. We admit the necessity of restriction and 
diversity of opportunity. Every child cannot become President of 
the United States. Since measures of various abilities are not very 
accurate, and many mistakes will be made, it is better to err rather 
on the side of leniency than to adopt a system of separating the 
sheep from the goats which may be unfair to some boys and girls 
of high ability. Since some education cannot be pursued profitably 
in school and by persons of school age, give it to us as adults after 
| we are at work.” 
| It is this mandate that has increased the cost of American educa- 
| tion. To give the opportunity to all has increased numbers. Think of 
it—70,000 high school pupils in 1870; 6,000,000 in 1938. Second- 
ary education is more costly than elementary; vocational education 
. far more costly than academic; trained teachers more expensive than 
untrained; adequate buildings more costly than firetraps. No other 
| country in the world ever attempted so ambitious a program as ours. 
No other educational system ever was forced so rapidly to expand. 
aw No group of teachers did this. It was an order from the American 
people and the teachers responded as best they could—better, I 
think, than anyone had a right to expect. The teachers think that 
the parents, the public, including business, put this task upon them 
and demanded results nowhere ever achieved before. It is only nat- 
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ural that they should express some surprise when those who as. 
signed them the task grumble about paying even a fraction of the 
money necessary. Teachers, more clearly than laymen, understand 
the real imperfections of their work. They know what increases in 
cost will be needed properly to do the job the American people em- 
ployed them to do. No wonder they resent criticisms born in mis- 
understanding and budget limitations made in ignorance. To protect 
their pupils and themselves, associations of teachers have been formed 
forcefully to express themselves; and the pity of it is that this very 
movement has tended in the direction of making teachers in groups 
receptive audiences for the machinations of the radical reformer 
and easy converts to the aspirations of Utopia-hungry idealists. Thus 
it is the cost, the quality, and the self-protection of education that 
have caused the rift with business. 

The fact that the criticisms are leveled at education more by busi- 
ness than by labor, agriculture, or parents’ associations makes teach- 
ers believe that, in general, business is the opposition element in 
the American public. Their belief is strengthened by occasional of- 
ficial reports issued by committees of various business organizations. 
Increased taxation which hits the business man directly and more 
severely than others causes him to question all public expenditures, 
and it is only natural that he should include public education in this 
category. But teachers believe that business men should see the dif- 
ference between vast public expenditures for government which make 
way for centralization and dictatorship, and vast expenditures for 
education which are the safeguards against that dictatorship. It is 
the business man opposing education blindly who causes the trouble. 
It is the ignorant advocate of cheap peasant education and an inex- 
pensive European program who causes resentment. 

Yet all this conflict is unnecessary. The teachers are doing their 
best to obey the commands of the people of the United States. If 
business thinks that these are the wrong orders, or that education 
is failing to produce, or that the schools are emphasizing one part of 
the mandate to the detriment of another part, or that the country 
cannot afford the idea, there is no profit in public raillery on the one 
hand or in a sit-down strike on the other. We need the modern 
equivalent of the country store. Education and business should sit 
around the same stove and wait for the mail. Education should hear 
what business wants. Business should hear the teachers’ estimate of 
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the chances of satisfying these wants and under what conditions. 
Business should make its complaints direct. Teachers should weigh 
them well. Business should state its hopes and fears. Education 
should assess both in relation to its mandate from the American 
people. If the demands of business are in accord, and educationally 
possible, then they should be accepted. But if, for instance, business 
advocates high school education only for the élite, and the teachers 
think the American people commanded high school education for all, 
then it is not the schoolmaster but the American people who should 
decide. The old New England town could discharge its teacher when 
it felt like it. The American people if they choose can get rid of 
the whole educational personnel. It is not for the teachers to say. 
Thus some of the criticisms of American business should not be di- 
rected to the educators, who are only doing the work they are em- 


ployed to do. They should be addressed directly to the American 
people. 


It was this rift between education and business, this need of the 
modern equivalent of the country store, that inspired Dr. Paul R. 
Mort, Director of the Advanced School of Education of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to call the first of his now famous 
“lay conferences.” Here are several hundred students of education, 
all so far advanced that each, after having graduated from college 
and having received his Master’s degree, often already experienced 
in a first-class educational post, is now by reason of further study 
and further demonstrated aptitude accepted as a promising candidate 
for the Doctor’s degree. Here are a hundred professors, advising 
and directing the studies and researches of these students. To these, 
Dr. Mort added by invitation for periodic conference an equal num- 
ber of laymen from business, the arts, and the professions. And in 
successive meetings this group of advanced students, professors, and 
laymen have discussed this rift between education and business, its 
cause and cure. On Armistice Day last, Professors George S. Counts, 
F. Ernest Johnson, and Edward H. Reisner carried the attack from 
education to business; and on Washington’s Birthday, Messrs. Mark 
M. Jones of the Akron Belting Company, George H. Houston of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, H. W. Prentis, Jr. of the Armstrong 


Cork Company, and Harold Stonier of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation made reply. 
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As a result of these conferences students who are potential, almost 
certain, leaders of American education, acquire in their formative 
period a clearer understanding of the views of American business; 
professors leave their laboratories and libraries to catch the lay point 
of view; and business men and leaders of the lay world come to ap- 
preciate the problems of the schools and the hopes and fears of the 
teachers. 

If similar conferences, equally frank, equally direct, equally care- 
fully prepared and equally well attended, were to be held in every 
town and city in the United States, we should again achieve that 
happy state when education and business marched hand in hand in 
mutual trust and understanding, toward the building of an educa- 
tion leading the youth toward a goal which all approved, by methods 
which all understood, at a cost which, even if burdensome, was gen- 
erally accepted as just, necessary, and a first charge. 


| 
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Business and Education 


By GEORGE S. COUNTS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE relations between private business and public education in 

the United States have always been intimate. The writings of 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, not to mention other educational 
leaders of the period, show that business and business men were in- 
volved both negatively and positively in the great battles for free 
schools of a century ago. In the intervening years, as the old agrarian 
order retreated before the advance of industrial capitalism and as 
farmers and clergymen came to play a smaller and smaller role in 
American society, the influence of business on education increased 
pari passu. That this should happen was inevitable. Every economic 
system impresses itself on the other institutions of society, modifying 
both form and function. 

To say that private business and public education have been inti- 
mately related, however, is not to say that they have lived in com- 
plete harmony and served identical or wholly compatible ends. As a 
matter of fact, there has always been a measure of strain in their 
relationships. This would seem to be due in part to the fact that they 
represent two different and even conflicting traditions in American 
life and history. Owing to profound changes in the economic and 
social structure, which have been cumulative through the years, this 
difference or conflict has been somewhat sharpened in the present 
epoch. 

In order that the problem may be seen in its basic elements, it 
seems desirable first to look into the essential character of these two 
traditions and then to note the actual relations which have existed 
and do exist between them. Thereafter certain of the doubts, queries, 
and apprehensions which have been raised in the minds of educators 
with respect to these relations will be passed in review. It will be 
assumed throughout that business men and educators are human 
beings, both equally subject to those weaknesses of the flesh to which 
553 
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mankind is heir and both equally endowed with those noble and sub. 
lime traits which at times would seem to link man with the angels. 
The aim here is not to draw up an indictment but rather to promote 
understanding of a problem of great difficulty, complexity, and 
gravity. 


TRADITION OF PRIVATE BUSINESS 


The tradition of private business is a product of the rise of the 
middle classes and their revolt, over a period of centuries, first against 
the rigidities of the feudal economy and later against the exactions 
and minute regulations of the mercantilist state. These classes, call- 
ing themselves the third estate, led the revolutions of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, greatly reduced the power of the first and 


second estates, and proceeded to fashion economy, government, and 


social philosophy in terms of their own interests and purposes. They 
accepted the dictum of John Locke, the greatest of their philosophers, 
that “the great and chief end . . . of men uniting into commonwealths 
and putting themselves under government, is the preservation of their 
property.” According to the tradition thus established, the central 
responsibility of government, insofar as the economy was concerned, 
was to leave business severely alone and confine itself altogether to 
the police duties of enforcing contracts and protecting the rights of 
property. 

But since the conduct of the economy is of necessity freighted 
with considerations of general welfare, it was necessary to reconcile 
such a negative conception of government with the guarding of the 
common interest. This reconciliation was achieved through the postu- 
lation of a natural economic order which, if allowed complete free- 
dom of operation, would combine the highest possible level of 
production of goods and services with the most just and equitable dis- 
tribution of rewards. It is not necessary here to enter upon an analysis 
of the mechanism through which this desired goal was to be at- 
tained—the conception of the economic man, the rationale of gain- 
seeking, the price system, and the free market. Suffice it to say that 
the doctrine was evolved that the public interest could be nothing 
more than the arithmetical summation of individual private interests, 
that the public interest would be guarded and advanced through the 
steadfast pursuit of private interest, that there could be no conflict 
between the two, that the weakest government is the best govern- 
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ment. Adam Smith, author of the classic statement of this doc- 
trine, pondering the paradox to which his reasoning had led him, 
could account for it only through the operation of an inscrutable 
Providence. 


TRADITION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Public education, on the other hand, represents quite a different, 
though by no means a wholly unrelated, tradition. Insofar as America 
is concerned, it was largely a product of the Enlightenment and the 
democratic movement, and constituted an outright interference on the 
part of the state with the operation of the natural economic order. 
Being committed to the ideal of equality of opportunity, being aware 
of the gross inequalities everywhere evident in society, and being 
sensitive to the demands of government on the ordinary citizen, 
American democracy concluded that education is of such vital con- 
cern to society that it cannot be left to the mercy of private, co- 
operative, or philanthropic enterprise. The political state has even 
gone so far as to regulate the labor of children and to pass com- 
pulsory school attendance laws which have become ever more strict 
and comprehensive. In the sphere of education, therefore, the Ameri- 
can people have rejected the doctrine that the general welfare is a 
by-product of the free pursuit of private ends. Here there is a frank 
and avowed devotion to the promotion of the public good through 
concerted collective action. Though innumerable educational prac- 
titioners have doubtless failed to live according to the underlying 
principles of their calling, their basic loyalty is social rather than 
personal. Yet so long as the fundamental philosophy of business 
was accepted generally in society, the difference of outlook between 
school and business remained largely academic. 

The relations between these two traditions have been many and 
mutually pervasive. The impact of private business on public educa- 
tion may be considered under the headings of support and control. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF BUSINESS TO EDUCATION 


That public education has been the beneficiary of business is ob- 
vious. Under the regime of private enterprise natural and human 
energy was released on an unprecedented scale, the resources of the 
country were developed at an extremely rapid rate, the American 
business man achieved a reputation throughout the world for effi- 
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ciency and ingenuity, industry moved from one technical conquest to 
another, the whole economic mechanism developed a fabulous pro. 
ductivity, and the general standard of living on the material side 
reached heights hitherto unknown. That the cost of this develop. 
ment in terms of the waste and exploitation of natural and human 
resources was large must be granted. Nevertheless the achievement 
remains the most impressive of its kind in history. 

Public education profited greatly from this economic advance. 
The period of schooling was extended, attendance at high school and 
college showed a phenomenal increase, expenditures on school build- 
ings and physical equipment grew by leaps and bounds, new forms of 
educational undertakings were launched, the training and compensa- 
tion of teachers were improved, provision for the scientific and schol- 
arly study of the processes of education was made on an increasingly 
generous scale, and many persons, under the spell of the optimism of 
the early part of this century, believed that the American people 
were on the threshold of the realization of their old dream of the 
practical equalization of opportunity. While there are gaps and de- 
ficiencies in the record, no one can say that the American economy 
of private enterprise has not provided relatively large support for 
public education. 

Private business has also been largely responsible for shaping the 
policies of public education. Except in the small rural districts, where 
the farmers continue in command, public boards of education are 
composed preponderantly of business men, their immediate associates 
and representatives having displaced the clergymen who in an earlier 
age apparently had the controlling voice. In this area, moreover, busi- 
ness, and particularly large business, has exercised power far beyond 
its membership on boards of education. Through its strategic posi- 
tion in the social order, its control of organs of news and opinion, 
its ability to set the standards of success and respectability, its power 
to dispense favors and rewards, it has exerted great indirect influence 
over teachers, education, and the whole cultural life. Ours has been 
called a business civilization, and not without justice. To a degree 
that we cannot sense, it shapes the whole pattern of our life and 
culture. Even those who revolt against its rule are invariably molded 
by its outlook. The sway of business is so pervasive that it can scarcely 


be gauged except from the vantage point of a totally different civ- 
ilization. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF EDUCATION TO BUSINESS 


In at least three respects the public school has influenced and con- 
tributed to the success of business. First, it has given to the entire 
population the rudiments of a general education. The operation of a 
highly complex and dynamic industrial economy such as ours re- 
quires a minimum of literacy, arithmetical knowledge, general infor- 
mation, social understanding, and mental adaptability on the part of 
the masses of the people, both as producers and consumers. While 
these powers are doubtless acquired in many ways, there is reason 
for believing that the elementary school has rendered an indispensable 
service in this connection. Second, it has discharged in some measure 
the equally important function of transmitting that ever-growing 
body of technical knowledge and skill to those who are to perform 
the specialized functions of the economy. Here the vocational schools, 
secondary schools, and higher institutions have played a major, 
though not an exclusive, role. Third, whether to the credit of public 
education or not, it has for the most part, from kindergarten to 
the university, inculcated in each rising generation loyalty to the 
practices, ideas, ideals, and even personalities of American business. 
While here and there a contrary note has been struck, the schools 
have turned out an extremely docile and uncritical body of workers, 
consumers, and citizens. This is probably to be traced to the fact 
that throughout the greater part of our history the business system 
performed more or less according to expectations. As a consequence, 
both American citizens and American teachers accepted its principles. 


MISGIVINGS OF EDUCATORS 


Today the situation seems to be changing. Those who work in 
the schools are beginning to experience doubts, queries, and appre- 
hensions. Certain of these misgivings have grown out of their increas- 
ing awareness of the extremes of poverty and riches. Unquestionably 
the depression, with its accompanying mass unemployment and priva- 
tion, has had its influence here. Yet, it must be remembered that even in 
times of great general prosperity there are certain submerged classes 
and that since the War this grossly underprivileged condition has 
spread to the rural population, no longer being confined to city slums, 
Negro communities, immigrant quarters, and certain mining centers. 
It is pertinent here to note the widespread popular misconception 
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that the teacher is isolated from the world. Few conceptions are 
more fallacious. While this may be a truthful characterization of the 
teacher in the more select private schools and in certain college and 
university departments, the ordinary public school teacher in the 
course of his work sees the community in cross section as do few 
other citizens. As a profession, he knows America. Moreover, com- 
mitted by his calling to feel concern for the general welfare and 
sensitive by long tradition to the democratic ideal of equality of 
opportunity, he is forced to inquire increasingly into the origins of 
those terrible disparities which manifest themselves daily in the 
classroom and on the playground—disparities which dwarf person- 
ality at either extreme, robbing the individual of life and society 
of talent. In view of our potential productive capacity it is becoming 
more and more difficult to convince him that this condition is the 
product of a natural economic order. 

A second cause of apprehension on the part of educators is the 
emergence of the so-called youth problem. A land that was largely 
conquered and settled by the youth of the Western World finds itself 
incapable of providing economic opportunities for its own offspring. 
Millions of young men and women, denied the right to work and 
live normally, have been forced into idleness. Even if the nation did 
not really need the energies and talents of these young people, little 
could be said in favor of supporting them in leisure. The fulfillment 
of their lives demands the opportunity to work, to marry, to have 
children, to assume all the responsibilities of grown men and women. 
For this there is no substitute. Teachers are deeply concerned over 
this situation. Having participated in bringing a generation to ma- 
turity and in giving its members the mental equipment necessary for 
the discharge of the diverse responsibilities of adulthood, the worth 
and significance of their own calling are at stake. Moreover, if they 
failed to ask that the matter be probed to the bottom, they would be 
derelict in their duty as servants of the whole public. It is scarcely 
convincing or satisfying to be told that the youth problem is the 
product of a natural economic order. 

At a third point educators are impelled to doubt. Viewing the 
whole sweep of the history of the Republic, they see the increasing 
concentration of economic power in a few hands. They fear that the 
time foreseen by James Madison in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787 is not far distant when the vast majority of the people will 
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be “without landed or any other form of property,” the time sug- 
gested by Daniel Webster in the Massachusetts Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1820 when “the great mass of the population” will be 
“dependent and penniless.” They see the economic foundation of 
American democracy gradually dissolving beneath their feet. And 
this also is no academic question with them, because they feel the 
weight of this concentrated economic power throughout the length 
and breadth of the cultural domain within which they work. They 
see it in the press, the radio, the cinema, the theater, and the church, 
as well as in the school. They are anxious over the threat to intel- 
lectual freedom and the whole tradition of liberalism which this 
condition holds. It matters little to them to be told that this concen- 

tration of economic power proceeds according to the inexorable laws 
‘of a natural economic order. 

Closely related to all the foregoing is the deep crisis which agi- 
tates the economic and cultural life of the nation and the world. 
The recurring “business cycle,” with its attendant evils which re- 

| quire no recounting today, is only a part of the picture and without 
doubt but a symptom of deep maladjustment. The rise of industrial 
civilization has introduced powerful factors into the culture with 
_ which inherited economic, social, and political institutions and ideas 
are in profound disharmony. The marvelous growth of technology, 
with its accompanying power over the forces of nature, has failed 
to give man material security; and a domestic struggle has arisen 
| over the distribution of goods co-operatively produced that places 
| the democratic process in jeopardy—that in certain foreign countries 
has already resulted in the suppression of this process, the establish- 
ment of barbaric and ruthless dictatorships, and the pursuit of a de- 
liberate policy of open and avowed aggression. As this situation is 
borne in upon teachers, they cannot fail to wonder whether all the 
values by which they have lived and worked are not about to be 
destroyed. They derive little comfort from the counsel that such 
developments too are but the working out of a natural economic 
order. 
These considerations, as well as others which might be catalogued, 
_ have raised grave doubts in the minds of an increasing number of 
persons working in the field of public education regarding the truth 
and soundness for the current age of the traditional philosophy under- 
lying private business. The historical record would seem to show that 
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the public interest is something more than the summation of private 
interests, or at any rate that it is not to be conserved and promoted 
automatically by encouraging each individual to concentrate his 
energies and talents on the pursuit of his own private interest. Before 
the emergence of the contemporary closely integrated industrial 
order, with its gigantic and farflung economic enterprises, the tradi- 
tional doctrine seems to have worked at least tolerably well. But 
today the verdict must be different. If the democratic way of life is 
to be preserved, if those humane values which supposedly mark the 
life of civilized man are not to be destroyed, the American people 
will have to begin to think and deliberately organize their economic 
and political institutions in terms of the general welfare. Certainly 
public education can be satisfied with no lesser conception of its work. 


NEED FOR PUBLIC MEN AND WOMEN 


In conclusion a word should be said about the necessity of increas- 
ing the number of public men and women in the country. In The 
Unique Function of Education in American Democracy, Professor 
Charles A. Beard observes that during the first generation of the his- 
tory of the Republic the nation was blessed with an inordinately large 
number of public men—persons who were profoundly concerned 
about the future of the country and who placed the public interest 
above their own private interests. To say that there are no such men 
and women today would be obviously untrue. There are many of 
them. But, if American democracy is to steer a steady course through 
the troubled waters ahead and achieve the necessary changes in the 
economic and social structure, without resort to that final arbiter 
of human destiny—the sword—their number must be greatly in- 
creased. Particularly is this true in the case of those who wield great 
economic power in the contemporary order. Certainly, if the public 
school is to fulfill its tradition, it will likewise have to attract to its 
program the services of a much larger number of men and women of 
this type—teachers of courage, understanding, wisdom, and devo- 
tion to the general welfare. But whether such persons emerge from 
the ranks of business, labor, agriculture, or the professions, the nation 
cannot have too many of them. It is to be hoped and expected that 
not a few will come from business. And between them and public 
education, whatever their origins or connections, there may be differ- 
ences in point of view but there can be no deep conflict. 


| 
| | 
| | 


Public Education and Relationships 
Between Management and Labor 


By F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


S I understand the purpose of this conference it is a project in 
consultation. Chief emphasis is to be placed on securing, for the 
benefit of the Advanced School of Education of Teachers College, 
the opinions of representatives of business and industry on the issues 
raised in the program. The real end sought will be attained only as 
your opinions are frankly stated in free discussion. But, as one of my 
colleagues is fond of saying, discussion can take place only on the 
basis of propositions clearly formulated. It is the function of the staff 
members to formulate such propositions in order that their merit 
may be appraised. Hence, what we have to say, while it would be 
gratuitous as mere declamation, may serve the purpose of precipi- 
tating a discussion that will be informing to us as members of the 
profession of education. If, in addition, you may find something said 
here worth while from your point of view, that will be “pure velvet.” 
We are all aware, here at the University, of the attitude of busi- 
ness men toward professors when they talk about economics and 
industry. That devastating stereotype, “brain trust,” has not been 
wholly without its disciplinary effect, at least upon those of the guild 
who did not qualify for membership in that ‘“‘brave but fallen few.” 
Yet perhaps we may remind you that the fashion which that term 
perpetuates was set long ago not by a business man but by an eminent 
“intellectual,” Francis Bacon, who deplored the intramural quality 
of the “‘schoolmen” of a more placid era, because they “did out of 
no great quantity of matter and infinite agitation of wit spin out 
unto us those laborious webs of learning which are extant in their 
books.” As further justification for our mutual disarmament as a 
preparation for conference, we may recall the fact that the Latin 
word of which “university” is the English cognate really meant 
“corporation.” Sweet are the uses of etymology! 
561 
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My assignment on this program is to discuss the possible contri- 
bution of public education to the improvement of industrial relations, 
Admittedly, that is the hot spot in the economic situation in America 
today. There is a compelling reason why we of the educational pro- 
fession should concern ourselves with this problem. It is this: In its 
present aggravated form the conflict between employers and workers 
is a direct outcome of democratic education. A glance at our educa- 
tional history will make this clear. There is a curious irony in the 
fact that while a prime purpose of public education in this country 
was to equip all the people with capacities for self-government within 
a conservative tradition, the education so given has inspired a mass 
movement which cuts across that tradition. An educational system 
that was designed as a stabilizing influence has brought unrest in its 
train. Can education aid in solving the problems which it has itself 
created? This is the question confronting us. 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


It was no accident that Thomas Jefferson both drafted the Declara- 
tion of Independence and founded the University of Virginia. “There 
is no safe deposit [for the functions of government ],” he wrote, “but 
with the people themselves. Nor can they be safe with them without 
information.” Jefferson may not have been a democrat in his sensi- 
bilities, but he was unwavering in his belief that government should 
be without any restraints except those which an intelligent people 
impose upon themselves. Washington, in his Farewell Address, argued 
similarly. Pleading for a “general diffusion of knowledge,” he said, 
“Tn proportion as the structure of a government gives force to public 
Opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
This attitude toward education was freely expressed by British, 
French, and American writers of the period. 

Note, however, the assumptions underlying this education. It was 
assumed that the educated man would be a conservative man—that is 
to say, liberal in outlook, as we use the term, but conservative in his 
attitude toward existing social arrangements. Adam Smith, whose 
Wealth of Nations, published in the year the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed, has probably had more influence upon Ameri- 
can business philosophy than any other book, said that education of 
the masses made them “less apt to be misled into any wanton or un- 
necessary opposition to the measures of government.’”’ And Malthus, 
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whose’ population doctrines have had a place in the economic educa- 
tion of all of us, believed that “an instructed and well-informed 
people would be less likely to be led away by inflammatory writings” 
and would be more able to “detect the false declamation of interested 
and ambitious demagogues.” In other words, democratic govern- 
ment was to be maintained in stable equilibrium by keeping the people 
who held the franchise so intelligent that they would realize that the 
social order so maintained was beneficent and sound. 

Thus, in the beginning, and for the major part of our history, there 
was no apparent conflict between democratic education—that is, edu- 
cational opportunity limited only by educability—and education for 
democracy. While it took many years from the time the democratic 
principle was laid down to implement it in law and public finance, that 
principle came to be generally recognized as governing American 
educational policy. And it was definitely motivated by the ideal of 
education for democracy—that is, for successful participation in, 
and defense of, free government. Indeed, so long as the instruments 
of political democracy seemed to the average American adequate for 
realization of the good life, public education was a strong support 
of the dominant political policies of the nation. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the argument for education as a political stabilizer presented in 
an address before the National Education Association in 1885: 
“The high school education detects and exposes the fallacies of so- 
cialism; the poor learn that they have an interest in respecting the 
property of the rich, and that their powers and their labors are also 
real property, which require to be respected in turn.” This is reminis- 
cent of feudalism with its theoretical balance of rights and duties in a 
stable social equilibrium. 

When those words were spoken the enrollment in the nation’s 
high schools was little more than a hundred thousand. Today the 
number approximates six million. What a contented people we 
should be by this time! But what would the author of that sentiment 
say to a class oration given last June in one of our best-known high 
schools? ‘‘We thank you,” said the young orator, addressing parents 
and teachers, “for your gifts of affection and kindness. We thank you 
most for the skill and perseverance with which you have trained us to 
face the world. But for the world you have given us to face, we 
cannot thank you. . . . You have tried to teach us how to run the 
world. But this is something that you are not qualified to teach.” 
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Making allowance for an unusual sophistication in this utterance, 
it is hardly too much to say that it renders articulate a mood which 
has become widespread among the youth of America in recent years. 

The plain fact is that our education for democracy succeeded to 
the point of indoctrinating—to use a long and ugly word—the popv- 
lace with the ideals of equality and individual rights, which in the 
days of ample frontiers were believed to be tolerably provided for 
through the channels of political democracy, but which people who 
work for wages are now coming to believe cannot be attained with- 
out an extension of democracy to the industrial sphere. Hence the 
dilemma of the present hour. 


THE SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


We hear much controversy today over the question whether the 
schools can play a part in directing social change. I am suggesting 
here that this question has been settled by history. The schools, 
through the extension of educational opportunity to the entire popv- 
lace—although there is still lamentable discrimination against those 
of darker skin—and through the deliberate teaching that every child 
has a right to a good life and can achieve it if he will, have prepared 
the present conflict over the distribution of power. And the battle 
is being staged in industry. The working classes are demanding indus- 
trial democracy, with majority rule. 

Right here I wish to say that, on the whole, the business com- 
munity has given support to the educational policy that I have 
sketched. Educators are, to be sure, dismayed at the curtailment of 
education during the years of the depression, and rightly so. But you 
leaders of business and industry have had your share in the vast de- 
velopment of popular education. Your taxes have, in considerable 
part, paid for it. And I do not believe that you favor any funda- 
mental change in that policy. You would not want to go back to the 
doctrine of education for the privileged few. And if you did want to 
it could not be done. There is a certain inevitability in the democra- 
tizing process. It arises in part from the dynamic of ideals when 
once they are set free in the world, and in part from the brute fact 
that in the end the masses have the power of superior numbers. | 
am not minimizing the danger of a fascist reaction in America—of 
the deterioration of democratic government through the lure of false 
security under dictatorships. But unless our country has been founded 
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on a total misconception, the only enduring structures that can be 
built are those in which the common man participates. Throughout 
history, the common man himself has always seen to that. 


LABOR’S DEMAND FOR STATUS 


Thus we are confronted today by a condition and not a theory. 
As the center of interest and concern on the part of the people them- 
selves shifts from the traditional sphere of politics to that of eco- 
nomic life, industry inevitably feels the demand for organization 
of the workers in their own interests. This demand is, of course, not 
essentially new. The labor movement in America has a long history. 
But it has been held in check by a relatively high standard of living. 
American industry can justly claim that it has given to American labor 


a living standard that is enviable by comparison with those prevail- 


ing in the countries of the Old World. This superior position of 
labor has fostered the belief that the interests of employers and 
workers are somehow identical. You have held that view and have 
capitalized it. 

The logic of this position is clear. Indeed, it becomes clearer as 
time passes. The employer is fearful of the power of labor when 
organized in large units. There is abundant testimony to the satis- 
faction of employers with collective bargaining when the units are 
small enough to avoid the danger of control by the workers of the 
labor situation. When only one industrial concern is involved in these 
organized relationships, and there are no union dues and no labor 
representatives paid by the workers themselves so as to be independent 
of management, then the management is advantaged by the arrange- 
ments. It enjoys some fruits of democracy without immediately in- 
curring the risks of democracy. But—and this is the crux of the mat- 
ter—the very nature of democratic relationships decrees that they 
cannot be kept within fixed bounds. Even a “company union” has in 
it the potentiality of aggressive labor action on a large scale. This 
has been demonstrated on more than one occasion. There was, per- 
haps, a certain grim sagacity in the strategy of the steel industry 
in former days. “‘No conference’—that was the slogan. The au- 
tocracy that thus entrenched itself was not without foresight. To take 
the first steps toward democracy means, sooner or later, to take 
more. What was not seen was that a demand which may be effectually 
resisted for a time may in the end force compliance and in less de- 
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sirable fashion. All depends on how long a view one takes—how long 
a period he is willing to accept responsibility for. Education takes 
long views and assumes heavy responsibilities. 

The perils of political democracy were very much in the minds of 
the founders of this Republic. Yet, having experienced the cultural 
and moral failure of autocratic rule, they were willing to take the 
risk of entrusting the control of government to the rank and file. 
But, as we have noted, there was one indispensable condition—educa- 
tion. That the venture has justified itself in terms of government no 
one who believes in America will deny. Today industry is suffering 
from a paralysis of fear. | am putting forward the thesis that the 
only possible course in industry is the one that we followed in poli- 
tics—to trust democracy, bulwarked by education. Or, to express 
it differently, we have now to deal with the politics of industry—the 
methods of industrial government—as well as with the politics of 
the state; and the same general considerations govern in the one field 
as in the other. 


“EDUCATING” THE WORKER 


It has become apparent by this time, perhaps, that I conceive of 
education as something much more inclusive than the word tradi- 
tionally implies. It is by no means synonymous with instruction. The 
Founding Fathers seem to have thought of education for democracy 
too much in terms of information to be given. This was presumably 
because they could scarcely conceive that the facts, once fully known, 
might lead to more than one general conclusion as to the nature of 
the social good. A more accurate surmise as to the future would 
have led to the introduction into the schools, on all age levels, of 
active participation in democratic processes. I shall not elaborate 
this point here since our chief concern is with industry itself as pre- 
senting what we call an educational situation. 

But let me suggest that one reason why the efforts of employers 
to establish satisfactory industrial relations have not resulted in a 
more stable labor situation may be found in the rather limited view 
taken of the task of ‘“‘educating the worker about the business.” Even 
where employers have tried most earnestly to establish a friendly re- 
lationship with their workers, rather too much may have been ex- 
pected from the mere giving of facts. The results of such efforts are 
not always what is anticipated. 
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A narrative related by a friend of mine illustrates this point in an 
amusing way. A labor radical gained admittance to a business execu- 
tive’s office and set out to upbraid him. The executive “beat him to 
it” by pouring out a tale of his own woes and adversities. He was so 
convincing that the intruder reached out an ingenious hand and said, 
“This damned social order isn’t good for either of us, is it?’”” Much 
depends on the point of view. 

The employer’s purpose in such an undertaking is, of course, to 
get the worker to see the matter from his angle. But it is in the very 
nature of the industrial relationship that the worker never can have 
exactly the employer’s angle on anything, any more than the em- 
ployer can have the worker’s angle on anything. What is much more 
to the point, employers and workers should not see industry from the 
same angle. Constructive relationships are reciprocal, based on differ- 
ences of function. Hence the futility of trying to educate workers 
by merely giving them “facts” as the employer sees them. Facts get 
their meaning from their relevance to functions and purposes. 

When one looks critically at the matter it becomes clear that most 
human relationships are of this functional sort. They are reciprocal 
rather than mutual. This is why the Golden Rule, which is unexcep- 
tionable as the statement of a spiritual principle, is so slightly re- 
vealing as to precisely what a person should do in a particular situa- 
tion. How one should behave toward another can never be decided 
merely by asking what he would like to have done were he in the 
other person’s place. The decision has to be made in the light of what 
the other person, because he is another person, is willing to accept 
as right from his own point of view. Decisions of this sort have 
to be made in co-operative fashion, because they have different mean- 
ing and different content to the parties concerned. Referring again to 
our concept of democracy, it is primarily because of this basic differ- 
ence in function, and hence in need, that democracy is regarded as a 
superior way of ordering human affairs. No one is wise enough, even 
though a saint, to know what is best for his fellow men. This is why 
we hear so much about a “functionally organized society”—a society 
in which every functional group is given opportunity to formulate its 
standards, become articulate as to its requirements, perfect its own 
discipline, and, in co-operation with other groups, improve its own 
performance. Fundamental to this whole process is autonomous ac- 
tion. Without it responsible citizenship does not develop in any area 
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of human relations. At least, this is what I conceive to be the soundest 
working philosophy. 


THE PRACTICAL TEST 


The educational process within industry which I am trying to 
envisage is something that happens when people are doing significant 
things that have a bearing on their own status. It is not a classroom 
affair. It consists in grappling with problems in which the workers 
individually and collectively have an interest and which vitally affect 
the industry. On the lowest level it has to do with individual “‘griey- 
ances.” When I say “‘on the lowest level,’ I am not minimizing “griey- 
ances.’ But they commonly mask difficulties that are much more 
fundamental. They often reflect the worker’s desire to make himself 
a bit more comfortable in a situation which is not to his liking. On the 
higher levels this educational process concerns technological matters, 
volume and quality of work, wages in relation to costs and profits, 
and everything with which experience may show that workers have, 
or believe they have, some competence to deal in any degree what- 
ever. If they have extravagant ideas about the range of their abili- 
ties, finding that out will be among the first fruits of their education. 
I take it that democracy in education and education in democracy 
mean that every person shall have an opportunity to develop com- 
petence wherever he has capacity and to demonstrate whatever ca- 
pacity he may attain. Only experimentation can determine what his 
competence is. 

In this connection I would like to quote from an address made 
recently before the Harvard Business School Alumni Administration, 
by Mr. Glenn A. Bowers, who for some years was a member of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s industrial research organization. Few men 
have made so thorough a study of industrial relations of every type. 
Mr. Bowers said: 

The group interest basis for labor organization is clear, the practice is legal, 
and, when the situation has been favorable, the results often have been satisfactory 
to both workers and employers. The International Typographical Union has 
been in continuous existence for over 85 years. Wherever it has been met with 
equal sincerity by printing trades employers, as is conspicuously the case, stability 
and relatively high prosperity have prevailed. The Railroad Brotherhoods have 
long conducted themselves as practical business men. The United Mine Workers 
has been for many years the only effective stabilizing force within the coal 
industry. The needle trades unions have pulled many an incompetent employer 
through by helping to improve his management methods. 
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Similar testimony might be offered at some length. When the much 
publicized experiment of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in union- 
management relationships had been in operation only two years, the 
president of the road announced that 20,000 suggestions for im- 
provements had been made by the workers which would lower costs 
and provide better service. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers have 
collaborated with employers in reducing costs and have even furnished 
financial aid from their bank to employers who were in difficulty. 

The significant thing here is not merely that an attitude of co- 
operation was substituted for hostility, but that when this co-opera- 
tive attitude had once been developed an entirely new attack on the 
problems of industry began. Employers and workers together began 

to learn over again the task of producing goods and service. It was 
a two-way educational process. 


COMMON INTEREST 


Now, to create situations in which this kind of process can take 
place requires a framework held together by common interest. Here, 
again, may I| suggest that there is much confusion? The trite declara- 
| tion that employers and workers have only common interests has not 
been convincing to the workers themselves. Indeed, it has seemed to 
labor so obviously propagandist that it has called forth a corre- 
spondingly sweeping opposite declaration that capital and labor can 
have nothing in common. If it were strictly true that the parties to 
industry have only common interests, there would be no conflict, 
certainly not on the scale that we are now witnessing. Cutting across 
their common interest is the peculiar and special interest of each 
| party—the worker in his wages and the employer, as representing 
the owners, in the return on investment. 
| The president of a manufacturing concern said to me a few days 
ago, ‘‘My directors are all ‘open-shop’ men and I am too, for that 
matter. But if I were a workingman I would join a union.” This may 
not be sound judgment in every situation, but it reveals a realistic 
attitude on the question of labor’s interest. 

The conflicting interests, however, of employers and workers can 
be reconciled on the assumption that there is some optimum division 
of the product which will make industry most highly productive and 
socially adequate. I see no possible integration of the factors in in- 
dustry except in a joint undertaking to discover what that optimum 
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distribution of the product is. And the discovery has to be made in 
the process of rendering industry more capable of meeting adequately 
the demands which society makes upon it. This integrating interest 
requires nothing less than that all who are concerned in industry 
shall make no prior or arbitrary assumptions as to what wages or 
profits must be; that they shall make only one assumption, namely, 
that the functions of industry as a public service must be carried 
on. I am not discussing here the merit of the profit system or of the 
wage system. It is quite conceivable that the prosperity of industry 
may be found te require a curb on some of the demands that aggres- 
sive and powerful labor groups seem ready to make upon it. It is 
also conceivable, as some eminent business leaders are coming to 
believe, that the imperatively needed balance between productive 
and consumptive capacity cannot be accomplished without a substan- 
tial reduction in the return upon investment which would benefit labor 
on the one hand and the buyer of goods on the other. No one, I be- 
lieve, can answer these questions academically. Only time can answer 
them. But if the demonstration is to be successfully made, labor's 
participation must be secured in accord with the new charter of in- 
dustrial democracy which labor now feels that it has received from 
the nation. 


A VENTURE OF FAITH 


Every democratic enterprise whether in industry or in politics is a 
venture of faith. On this point, as a member of the staff of Teachers 
College, I can bear testimony to such a venture that has been made 
in our own institution. While it would be absurd to compare our sit- 
uation to that existing in the large concerns which some of you rep- 
resent, you will agree that very difficult problems have to be dealt 
with in small organizations as well as large. In its way, Teachers 
College is a considerable business proposition. We have 191 building 
employees, including maids, porters, elevator operators, electricians, 
painters, and carpenters; and 63 restaurant workers, besides a clerical 
staff of 185. The Dean is the head of a substantial business enterprise 
as well as of a great college. He has found that being administrator 
of an educational institution has given him not the slightest immunity 
from the burdens that any industrial employer has to carry in these 
days of aggressive labor action. Faced by an insistent demand for 
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collective bargaining, the College has established relationships with 
organized labor. The course of these relationships does not always 
run smoothly. But we keep the agreements operating, even under dif- 
ficulties. The reason is that we found by experience that no amount 
of wisdom that we could muster was a substitute for the judgment 
of the workers themselves in matters that vitally concern them. 
And, as Dean Russell says, “administration is itself an educational 
process.” This is the heart of the matter. I have made this brief refer- 
ence to our internal affairs in order to show you that we are not 
strangers to the problems of industrial relations. 

This kind of educational venture is not based upon conflict, but it 
uses conflict in the process of continuous adjustment. It is frequently 
said that labor today knows only the methods of conflict. It is too 
largely true, but I am only stating what many employers have proved 
when I say that this conflict psychology is a reaction to a rigid policy 
in the matter of industrial relations to which employers have so long 
adhered. It is, as you often say, in large part a matter of leadership. 
But leaders are selected with reference to function. It will scarcely 
be questioned that the characteristic pattern of employer tactics with 
reference to the labor movement in America has been one of stout 
opposition. The reasons for this are quite understandable, as I have 
tried to indicate, but such a policy prescribes in advance the func- 
tions of labor leadership by putting a premium on belligerency and 
crafty manipulation. The objectionable type of labor leader is labor’s 
response to the uncompromising employer. 


CONFLICT AND PROGRESS 


This sort of “dead-end” conflict is futile and ruinous. But to say 
so by no means disposes of the idea of conflict. It is an indispensable 
factor in progress. When it occurs in the realm of ideas it may, and 
it normally does, produce desirable educational results. It leads to 
confrontation of opposing views which have a tendency to correct 
each other. Likewise, conflict in the realm of interests may lead to a 
re-examination of motives and to a new balancing of functions. Also, 
conflict in the realm of values growing out of different functional 
needs may lead to the discovery of new equities and the correction of 
unethical practices. It is only when conflict occurs outside some frame- 
work of relationships which permits the confrontation to occur with- 
out a cessation of functioning that conflict can be said to be anti- 
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social and bad. What we want in human relations is not absence of 
conflict, but managed conflict—conflict which occurs in a framework 
of attitude and of established procedure which makes it possible 
to resolve particular oppositions and thus to lift the encounter of 
ideas, interests, and values to successively higher levels. 

It would, of course, be foolish to deny that conflict sometimes 
occurs in industrial relations merely because of somebody’s Hibernian 
preference for that kind of exercise. Also, it often breaks out be. 
cause some wholly private and reprehensible purpose may be served 
thereby. But I believe that, broadly speaking, the prevalence of de- 
structive conflict in the labor world is due to a sense of insecurity as 
to status, which only unhampered organization can effectually allay. 

I have dealt at some length with this question of conflict over the 
principle of organization because I believe that it is the crux 
of the present situation in industry. As Dr. Alvin Johnson, in a recent 
article, has said: 


A sea change is coming over American Labor: a sea change produced neither 
by John L. Lewis nor by the man in the White House. And the prospects for a 
peaceful development of American industry are not reassuring, if management 
proves incapable of supplementing its traditional dictatorial discipline by a disci- 
pline by consent. . . . We shall not have an adequate machinery for industrial 
peace until our captains of industry develop the political wisdom to inquire not 
what organization and what leaders are most friendly to capital, but what organi- 
zation and leaders are the most authentic bearers of the workers’ consent. 


Please believe me when I say that I am not quoting these words 
as a preachment, nor am I arguing today the intrinsic merits of one 
kind of industrial relations as over against another. I am trying 
merely to indicate what seems to me the indubitable fact of a situa- 
tion: the acceptance of the full implications of democracy in industrial 
relations is the only alternative to chaos and frustration. 

On the other hand, it seems to me just as clear that accepting the 
principle of democracy in industry with a removal of all inhibition 
against organization gives no promise whatsoever of peace, pros- 
perity, or progress save as industry becomes a co-operative, educa- 
tional affair. To be an employment manager, a member of an in- 
dustrial trade board representing either employers or workers, or 
an impartial chairman presiding over the deliberations of such a 
board is, first and last, an educational undertaking. It requires a 
knowledge of specific problems of industrial management, a knowl- 
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edge of the interests, capacities, and limitations of the parties to in- 
dustry, and a knowledge which only experience can give of the essen- 
tials of group process in thinking, judging, and planning. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SCHOOLS 


It seems to me, then, that the most immediate demand that industry 
makes upon public education is the training of leaders among both 
management and labor for participation in this process of joint ex- 
ploration and demonstration. I received a letter two or three days 
ago from a friend of mine who for many years was engaged in the 
supervision of labor relations in a great industry under a union agree- 
ment. The industry has a remarkable record for peaceful and con- 
structive labor relations. Looking back, however, over these years 
of effort, my friend wrote these sober words: ‘‘In essence, it was a 
form of voluntary, non-political, contractual social control over a pe- 
culiar industrial field created and sustained by extraordinary leader- 
ship.” He added the names of men of great vision, fine spirit, and 
genius for human relations, who, on the side of management and 
of labor and of the public as represented in the impartial chairman- 
ship, made history in that industry. And then he concluded that the 
failure of the plan to extend itself to other related industries ‘‘em- 
phasizes the factor of leadership and minimizes that of social organ- 
ization.” To find and train men and women for this kind of industrial 
statesmanship is, I believe, a task requiring the co-operation of three 
parties—organized management, organized labor, and the profes- 
sional schools of education. I say schools of education advisedly, be- 
cause while this kind of work requires training in economics and the 
social sciences, it involves, beyond everything else, creative human 
relationships in exploring new areas of experience, and this is the 
heart of education, as I understand it. 

But public education has further responsibilities in connection with 
industrial relations. I believe the schools might well include in their 
curricula, as a part of the social studies program, education in the 
typical relationships of industry. Why should not representatives of 
management and of labor be brought into the schools, and in co- 
operation with the teachers, who are specialists in the educative 
process, initiate pupils in an area of experience into which so many 
of them will enter and with which all will be vitally concerned? What 
better business could progressive education be up to? 
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And what is true on the elementary and secondary levels is equally 
true for adult education. The adult community, without understand- 
ing the real meaning of industrial relations and unable to appraise 
the factors which now often make for its own privation or incon- 
venience, drifts easily into an attitude of unintelligent partisanship— 
or into the equally wrong and futile attitude expressed by the impre- 
cation, ‘“‘A plague on both your houses!” 

Again, workers’ education, now carried on largely with an extreme 
conflict psychology, might become a potent factor in a social democ- 
racy if relieved of its present preoccupation with labor’s grim fight 
for status. This form of education is potentially a most important 
factor in the task of democratizing our national life. It should not be 
carried on in isolation from public education and from the actual 
processes of business and industry. 


I have deliberately devoted most of this paper to questions of 
educational philosophy because they are, as I see it, of first impor- 
tance. When there is agreement on the principles that should govern 
processes their implementation in practical procedures can be worked 
out with relatively little difficulty. 

Let me summarize in three sentences. Our national policy of demo- 
cratic education has created a demand for the democratizing of in- 
dustrial relations, a demand which has lately become acute and 
irresistible. To accept this challenge involves the obvious risks of 
newly acquired power on the part of the masses of working people, 


and it therefore requires a venture of faith, as does every extension 


of the democratic principle in any area of life. The one safeguard, 
the one hope for the future, is in education conceived in faith, co-oper- 
atively planned and conducted, and patiently carried out. 
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The Job of the School in a Progressive 
Industrial and Democratic Society 


By EDWARD H. REISNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE undertaking which has been assigned me is to describe the 

job of the school in producing persons fit to live in a progressive 
industrial and democratic society. What I shall say in fulfillment 
of this assignment represents my own point of view and possibly no 
one of you will entirely endorse it. However, my purpose is to place 
before you for your thoughtful consideration a clear statement of at 
least one way of answering the question implied in the topic. 

A considerable part of such answer must lie in the interpretation 
which is made of the words, ‘“‘a progressive industrial and demo- 
cratic society”—not all the answer, to be sure, because there is a 
factor of individual physical and mental endowment which cannot be 
left out of such an issue. However, with your permission, I shall 
pay almost exclusive attention to the social aspects of the problem 
in this connection. 

Let us be frank to say that the “progressive industrial and demo- 
cratic society” about which we are thinking is the United States on 
Armistice Day, 1937. Perhaps these words do not accurately apply 
in all particulars. Certainly this country is highly industrialized. Its 
political forms are those commonly called by the name of democracy. 
And it can hardly be denied that it is changing, if not progressing. 
But by what right and to what extent is the United States worthy to 
be described as “a progressive industrial and democratic society”? 
What is our country really like as a society? 


DIVERGENT IDEAS OF OUR SOCIETY 


The answers to this question are various and even contradictory 
among themselves. One answer which is often heard is something 
like this: Admitting that not everything is perfect, this is the best 
country on God’s footstool. We have the highest standard of living 
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among the working classes to be found anywhere. We have excep. 
tional opportunity for the person of ability and character to get ahead 
and rise in the social-economic scale. Our institutions guarantee free 
and full participation of all citizens in decisions regarding public 
administration and policy. Every man may speak his mind on public 
questions. We have freedom of press, religion, and assembly. No dic. 
tators tell us what we shall think, what we shall do, and when we shall 
be happy. We have a system of public education which gives every 
boy and every girl the chance to make the most of his abilities. Taking 
it all in all, this is a pretty good country and we like it. Let those who 
don’t like it go somewhere else—to Russia, to Utopia, or go jump in 
the ocean. At any rate, let them quit raising hell about American life 
and institutions. 

Such an estimate of our country is one that we have all heard. 
And who, during the past few years, has not seen the United States 
painted in colors very dark indeed, something like the following: Our 
economic system has broken down, with ten million workers out of 
jobs and five million youth between sixteen and twenty-four years of 
age who have never had a job at all. A handful of people among us 
have a sinful surplus of wealth and wield enormous social power, 
while a large part of the people are living in houses unfit for human 
habitation, subsisting on an inadequate diet, going without sufficient 
clothing, denied dental and medical care, enjoying no security what- 
ever against loss of employment, illness, total disability, and old age, 
a constant prey to anxiety for themselves and their children. 

As for our boasted political freedom, it is said that this is badly 
moth-eaten. There is no political party which represents the under- 
privileged classes, but rather political control is exercised by the 
“haves” for their own advantage and without consideration of the 
depressed poor. Public administration is frequently in alliance with 
the forces of crime. Several million Negro citizens have no votes at 
all and newspapers owned by the wealthy create the political opinion 
of all the rest. The air is free to those who have money to buy radio 
time, except in the case of a communist who proposes to face the 
“mike” at Terre Haute, Indiana, and other cities of the West and 
South. Even the schools, they would say, are free in the upper grades 
only to the children of the moderately well to do. The educational 
opportunity which American children enjoy is largely a matter of 
geography, as there are many states, and many communities in almost 
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all states, where the inadequacy of the schools is a national disgrace. 
And within those schools the teachers are so thoroughly cowed by a 
conservative public, acting through super-conservative boards of edu- 
cation, that they cannot lead the pupils to a thoughtful consideration 
of the realities of the American social scene, but must drill them in 
the catechism of American greatness and prepare them to grab their 
own handful of American prosperity. 

A view of American life made up so exclusively of its deficiencies is 
likely to create a steady mood of pessimism regarding the possibilities 
of making anything better, or even good, come out of it and to sug- 
gest the alternative of radical change of fundamental political and 
economic institutions. A fresh, new start is thought of as desirable 
and embraced as possible. 

Perhaps most of us here today reject both these views of the Amer- 
ican scene as inadequate. We cannot accept the easy optimism of the 
first nor the thoroughgoing pessimism of the second. We do not see 
the historical present as the embodiment of perfection, nor do we see 
the possibility of moving in the direction of a better society except as 
we utilize the adjustments which have already been achieved. Too 
great satisfaction with what we are and have would stay any effort 
to rise above the inadequacies of our contemporary situation, while 
complete disillusionment and an altogether negative appraisal of what 
has been achieved would dislodge the fulcrum upon which the leverage 
of social progress is to be exerted. 

A realistic view of American society today must take account both 
of historical factors and of certain profoundly significant elements of 
current social change. The historical factors are the foundations of 
contemporary conservatism. They are present in powerful degree 
and must be taken into account. On the other hand, there are forces 
operating in our society which are insistently compelling departures 
from old social attitudes and traditional institutional arrangements. 
Any system of education which can fit persons to live in the United 
States during the next generation must take account of both the con- 
servative elements and those which are working for change. 


THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


The older, and until recently, the dominant pattern of our social 
existence was agrarian, individualistic, and exploitative. From the be- 


ginning of colonial history until almost the close of the nineteenth 
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century cheap or free land to the West beckoned to the unsuccessful 
and ambitious in the East. The period was also one of steady and 
spectacular increase in population and rise in land value, which almost 
automatically accrued to the advantage of those first in possession, 
During that entire time, the colonies and later the United States were 
the land of opportunity for the depressed classes of Europe, who 
thronged to our shores in successive waves and became units of our 
society and participants in the bounties of our natural resources and 
of a favorable social trend. 

There are other areas of the world which have responded in like 
way to the population-surge and to the exploitation by men and 
women from older parts of Europe, but certainly the American scene 
in this respect is one of the most remarkable that can be viewed in 
human history. Poor Irish came from their poverty-stricken holdings 
in the Emerald Isle to work for a generation with pick and shovel 
and then through their sons and later descendants capture important 
influence in municipal politics and in the economic and social life of 
their communities. Germans from the peasant and artisan classes ex- 
panded under the free institutions of the United States into substantial 
landowners, took advantage of free education for their children and 
saw them entering the professions and holding high places in com- 
merce and manufacture. Poor Jewish immigrants who had lived beyond 
the pale in Russian, Polish, or Hungarian ghettos saw their children 
filling the colleges and going on to attain a social standing and im- 
portance guaranteed by their ability and stimulated by their long- 
obstructed ambition. Poor miners and laborers from the Slavic parts 
of Europe entered the mines and the steel mills of the United States 
and now their sons are playing on the football teams of our colleges 
and universities. 

Each wave of immigration seemed to be shoved upward in the 
American scale of living by the one succeeding it. Under the generous 
political institutions and the favorable economic circumstances of 
American life, it seemed as if the shackles which had bound human 
beings in their European environment were broken and all their re- 
sources of ability and character and determination were allowed 
to develop. It is true that in this social scene there were individuals 
who were going down in the scale as well as those who were going up, 
but the dominant movement was upward and the general conviction 
held that if a person did not get ahead, it was his own fault. A society 
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triumphantly surging forward to higher levels of economic security 
and power was indifferent to the stragglers who fell by the way and 
those unfit for the march who never started. When Governor Smith 
recounts the story of his rise from the Fulton Fishmarket to the gov- 
ernorship of New York State and to the top of the Empire State Build- 
ing, he is giving only one conspicuous version of a theme which might 
be recounted millions of times for different individuals. So many citizens 
of the United States today have personally participated in this bounti- 
ful quality of American life that they resent any implication that times 
have changed and that the horn of plenty is now less full. They seem 
to think that their favorable position and their economic security are 
due entirely to their own effort. They neglect the factor of environ- 
ment which has made it possible for their personal qualities to win 
such high economic rewards. 

But the stubborn fact remains that the conditions have changed. 
All the free land which is worth taking up for agricultural projects 
has been assigned. Our wealth is coming more and more to depend 
upon our elaborative industry. The flood of immigration has been 
stopped by a legislative ban, and there is no longer coming to this 
country an annual increment of population ready to be exploited in 
the hope of having its turn next. We are faced with the problem of 
conserving resources rather than squandering the heritage of a bounti- 
ful nature. Our problem has become one of conservation instead of 
exploitation. The United States faces the dramatic alternative of 
developing into a society like the older European societies where 
scarcity of land and restricted opportunity for social progress resulted 
in an agrarian peasant class and an industrial proletariat, or of going 
ahead to discover ways in which science and improved forms of social 
management and a new sense of community will make it possible to 
maintain the factor of individual opportunity or at least provide 
social significance for all individuals within the common national bond. 


NEW DEMANDS OF AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


A second historical development which is powerfully present in 
American society today is the progressive urbanization and indus- 
trialization which has been going forward with rapid acceleration since 
the days of the war between the states. The development of the 
factory system of production was accompanied not only here but 
almost wherever it has appeared with a tremendous amount of ex- 
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ploitation of workers and with complete disregard of social responsi. 
bility. The same rugged individualism which captured for personal 
use hundreds of thousands of acres of rich farm land, gold and iron 
mines, virgin forests and water-power sites was applied to the ex. 
ploitation of the men, women, and children who worked in factories 
and whose labor was the foundation of the profits and wealth of the 
managers and owners of the plant. 

During the historical development of our industrial system, and to 
an extent at the present, the capitalist-owner and manager of a factory, 
or a mine, regarded labor in exactly the same spirit as the farmer 
looked upon his hundred acres and called it his own. The sad fact was 
slowly learned that these two types of ownership and control were not 
alike and what was possible in a farming society became impossible and 
destructive in an industrial society. The struggle toward this realiza- 
tion is one of the major trends in the history of the last one hundred 
and fifty years, not only in the United States but wherever the indus- 
trial system has developed. Other countries had learned this lesson 
before our own, for here agrarian independence and individualism 
have been so strong and other factors of individual opportunity have 
been operating with such power, that we have been painfully slow in 
accepting the verdict that an industrial society has needs, problems, 
and rules which are not those of a nation of farmers. 

Among these new insights into the nature and demands of an in- 
dustrial society is the recognition of human labor, not as a lot of 
obstreperous and inferior “hands” who are to be used up in the 
interest of greater profits, but as the necessary human complement 
in the industrial enterprise, deserving to be fostered and rewarded 
and treated as individuals in their own right. Among the important 
battlefields in this long struggle were those which concerned the recog- 
nition of the right of labor to organize and to fight for what it 
considered to be its rights, the restriction of hours of labor—first of 
women and children and latterly of all workers—to a reasonable 
time, the elimination of child labor, the development of safety and 
health conditions in industrial plants, and the passing of compensation 
measures for workmen injured in the pursuit of their labor. 

At present the industrial societies of the world are pressing forward 
to a new conception of the responsibility of society to the human beings 
who carry on the work of the mills and factories and mines. They are 
providing for the relief of unemployed workers. They are instituting 
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schemes of socialized medical care and hospitalization. They are pro- 
viding old-age pensions for those who have reached the time when 
they can no longer hold their own in the industrial system. They are 
concerning themselves to provide for the millions of productive work- 
ers, homes that are comfortable and attractive. They are surrounding 
those homes with opportunities for recreation for old and young. 
They are redoubling their efforts to provide public educational 
opportunity for the gifted children of the laboring class to improve 
their individual gifts and add them to the store of technical, artistic, 
scientific, and managerial skill and ability which are necessary to the 
development of a greater and happier industrial society. 

Let me express again the opinion which is shared by many who have 
greater right than I to express it, that the United States, a developing 
industrial nation, is lagging far behind other industrial nations of 
the world in many aspects of this enlarged program which society 
must and will undertake for its workers. 


DEMOCRATIC SOCIAL CONTROL 


| A third factor in the present social scene which has historical roots 
| is that of democratic social control. Into their fundamental laws the 
. people of the United States wrote their determination to be free 
from the abuses of personal liberty which had been a commonplace 
under eighteenth century European governments. ‘They demandedv 
freedom of speech, of assembly, of press, and of conscience. By the 
; assertion of the right of habeas corpus they eliminated the possibility 
of imprisonment for political ends exercised by a dictatorial govern- 
| ment. 
Over and above providing this basis of representative government 
as the method of public control and guaranteeing the rights of in- 
dividuals against dictatorial repression, democracy in the United 
States has meant a certain equality among the citizens. Differences 
of religious belief and practice have not been allowed to serve as 
| handicaps against full participation in political life. Differences in 
birth, education, and wealth are levelled at the polls. 

The practical deficiencies of the democratic system which developed 
in the United States were numerous and in some cases ugly. Politics 
tended to become a career followed for its own purposes and rewards 
and without reference to the public welfare. Generally speaking, the 
best and most able people were too busy making money or being 
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respectable to take part in politics besides casting their votes long 
after the real chance of affecting the choice of men or issues had 
been taken away. There has also been a bad condition of venality in 
American politics. Vote-buying has traditionally been a feature of 
political campaigns and the purchase of legislators and officials by 
the forces of organized business and vice has been a commonplace, 
We have also had a long history of inefficient, inexpert service in ad- 
ministrative offices, which have been filled as a reward for party effort. 

It would be too much to say that all these weaknesses of our 
democratic system are simply historical in character, for some of 
them are still in existence today. However, there are many forces 
which have been working valiantly during the last seventy-five years 
for the improvement of these unsatisfactory conditions and much 
improvement has occurred. The extension of civil service has reduced 
the factor of inefficient administration. The development of a new 
social conscience has greatly lessened the amount of political corrup- 
tion. We seem gradually to be learning how to run a democratic state. 

Whatever the deficiencies of democracy as a going political system 
which we have to acknowledge, I should like to say that even in its 
present immature, imperfect form, democracy—exactly democracy as 
practiced in the United States—is one of the most precious things 
that have evolved in the long course of human history. We are es- 
sentially, in spite of certain exceptions which are plain to the eye— 
we are essentially a free people. We are not controlled by any dictator 
either of the communist or the fascist variety. Public policy among 
us grows out of the full and free examination of issues placed before 
an electorate who register their preferences at the polls, and in a 
spirit of good sportsmanship we have learned to accept the decision 
of the majority. Let me say again, in cold blood and with full realiza- 
tion that it sounds a bit enthusiastic—an election day in the United 
States, with all its limitations, is one of the supremely fine spiritual 
products of a million years of human evolution. 

To turn briefly to a, fourth historical development within our coun- 
try, individualism has always been running a race with the ‘sense of 
community” and for a long time has seemed to be far out in front. 
The dominant social note over long periods has seemed to be that 
individuals may get ahead rather than that individuals may get 
ahead together in the common enterprise of a search for welfare 
and happiness for all. At the present time there is strong evidence 
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of a demand for a new sense of interdependence among all the parts 
of our society. We seem earnestly to be taking up the project of de- 
veloping a co-operative community. We are demanding more and 
more that the simple neighborliness which characterized our more 
primitive social development shall be enlarged and strengthened so 
as to bring together in the spirit of good neighborliness the entire 
great nation which we have become. 

Can we agree among ourselves, ladies and gentlemen, that “a 
progressive industrial and democratic society” is one which is seeking 
in increasingly generous ways to provide the working millions of our 
population with the material basis of the good life; a society which 
is aware of the debt which it owes to everyone who does productive 
work and is willing to invest such work with its true social and spirit- 
ual significance; a society which is becoming conscious of all its forces 
of wealth and intellect and character and striving to bind them to- 
gether into an interdependent co-operative community in which the 
welfare of each becomes, in practical and effective ways, the interest 


of all. 


THE JOB OF THE SCHOOL 


If we are in agreement that the community which has just been 
suggested in its major outline is what the United States is, or what 
the United States may come to be, one of the major aspects of the 
job of the school in preparing citizens to live in such a community 
becomes clear. In the first place the school should impress upon the 
minds of all future citizens a realization of the precious heritage 
which is theirs. The school should give them a healthy respect for 
and a critical understanding of the actualities, historical and present, 
of American life and institutions. It should give them a sense of the 
more immediate possibilities of social development, which the new 
social conscience is demanding and working toward. And, finally, the 
school should provide its pupils, who are going to be the voting 
citizens of tomorrow, with a conception of the greater, richer, happier 
community which some day will come into existence, and to the com- 
ing of which they are enlisted to make their contribution. 

About this part of the job of the school I would have no uncer- 
tainty, no fumbling, no sense of problem. It represents a frame of 
values which I would build into the lives of pupils so as to make it 
an active, vital part of them. Call it indoctrination if you will, but 
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if I could cause to arise in the heart of every boy and girl of school 
age in this country today the spirit of love for their country and a 
determination to make it a better, happier place for human beings 
to live in, I would accept the responsibility and do it. 

When it comes to ways and means of bringing about this ideal, 
the spirit of instruction must follow a different mode. Here we must 
have information for the facing and solving of problems—a recogni- 
tion of practical difficulties which must be surmounted before ideal 
ends can be accomplished. The instruction as to ways and means 
must be realistic, concrete, critical. Let us have no indoctrination re- 
garding the tariff, or the agricultural administration act, or the man- 
agement of unemployment relief, or the makeup and functions of the 
Supreme Court. If this quality of instruction is demanded for the 
proper preparation of future citizens for their duty, it is absolutely 
essential that the right to think, the right to examine issues on their 
merits, the right to examine alternative systems of economic and 
political control, should be a part of the atmosphere of every Ameri- 
can school. The only live issues in the social studies are controversial 
issues and they must be brought into the schools and attacked as 
problems, the solution of which depends upon an unbiased and un- 
controlled examination of facts. Freedom of inquiry, freedom of ex- 
amination, freedom of decision, are of the essence of our political 
system as a whole. We can do no less than guarantee a similar atmos- 
phere of intellectual freedom within the institution which is prepar- 
ing boys and girls for the more mature exercise of the same social 
process. 

Finally, it is the part of the school in a progressive industrial so- 
ciety to assist in the reinvestment of labor of all kinds and degrees 
with the spiritual quality which it should possess. No job in the whole 
category of human labor need be low and menial if it is done by a 
real person. The common arts of the household take on a new and 
higher quality when carried on with the aid of science and intelli- 
gence and when their high human significance is understood and ac- 
knowledged. It is the job of the school to lift the farmer from the 
category of “‘hayseed” and “rube,” share-cropper and “‘poor white” 
and place his work on that level to which scientific practice raised it. 
It is the job of the school through training in skills and the develop- 
ment of attitudes, to lift the term mechanic out of its present implied 
connotation as of one who does a rather inferior kind of work to 
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which is attached dubious social esteem and make of it the symbol 
of an honorable and important agency for the maintenance, the suc- 
cess, and the progress of an industrial society. 

The American school is and has been a great institution, and has 
contributed powerfully to the development of American society. But 
the American school has emphasized more the giving of opportunity 
to the individual than the inculcation of a sense of social responsibil- 
ity. Historically it seems to have been carried on more with reference 
to the idea of giving pupils their chance to get ahead than with the 
idea of impressing upon them their duty to the community. The 
American school may well continue and extend this factor of individ- 
ual opportunity, but it will not be doing its whole job until, much 
more adequately than it does now, it impresses upon our youth an 
ideal of a greater and better American community and enlists them 
wholeheartedly in the fight to bring that community into existence. 


The Educator and the Trend of the Times 


Educational Problems vs. Education’s Problems 


By MARK M. JONES 


PRESIDENT, THE AKRON BELTING COMPANY, AND CONSULTING ECONOMIST 


HE title of my assignment, as you note, is ‘““The Educator and 

the Trend of the Times—Educational Problems versus Educa- 
tion’s Problems.” It seems to me that this subtitle is of unusual and 
far-reaching importance. And doubtless my chief observation with re- 
spect to it may strike you as trite. I think it is trite. I think it is as trite 
as the multiplication table. I think it has been trite in every age in 
which the vanguard of civilization has been conscious of the cultural 
lag. But none the less I still insist that it seems to me that in all his- 
tory there never was a time when first things cried out more insistently 
to be considered first by thoughtful minds than they do today. 

And, trite as this is, I believe we should expect to see it always true. 
We should expect, indeed, to see this need loom up with increasing 
and ever more profound importance. The multiplicity of problems 
continuously resulting as society moves ceaselessly from the simple 
to the complex alone emphasizes and will increasingly emphasize this 
vital, constantly more pressing need. At the same time this multi- 
plicity makes it increasingly more difficult to secure agreement on 
those things which are really first. And it would seem that this, indeed, 
is itself the constant, always-present first thing civilization ever faces. 
In fact, I wonder if it would be considered too presumptuous for a 
layman to observe that history seems to him to show that all the 
failures of the mighty civilizations of the past seem traceable to a 
lack of understanding of this profoundly simple truth. It would 
appear that the educator faces both a never-ending and an ever-mount- 
ing task. 

Thus I believe I have easily arrived at an agreement with you that 
in a rapidly advancing technological age, education seems literally the 
only practical force which may soberly be considered as standing be- 
tween civilization and chaos itself. So I propose from such a common 
meeting ground to suggest for your attention some thoughts which 
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may conceivably be of interest to you as educators, if for no other 
reason, shall we say, than solely because such easy counsel seems so 
invariably to come so readily from the layman’s mind. 

Of course, I join with you in observing that this is a very curious 
phenomenon. It would seem that even the slightest hint to a layman 
that a covey of educators is sitting silently in some almost impene- 
trable intellectual underbrush will cause him to sniff delightedly and 
then proceed to point all his faculties quiveringly in that direction. 
It has been so long since I have done any hunting—and I mean of 
birds—that I am unable to trust my analogy to carry me any further. 
It seems to me that pointers do not bay their quarry. But you will 
undoubtedly discover today that laymen do! 


THE POINT OF VIEW 


I suspect that educators doubtless know as little about business, by 
and large today, as the layman does about education. But for my 
part I must acknowledge that, like yourselves, despite the little that 
I know I know, I cannot with sincerity apologize too much. I even 
venture almost impertinently to make the point that while ignorance 
is unquestionably a very greivous thing, it does possess at least the 
initial merit of making well-trod fields appear enticingly new. And 
will it be denied that even education’s history seems to show that 
sometimes apparently anyone may stumble on a useful truth? I must 
confess such prospect in your field seems irresistibly to attract lay- 
men. You observe, for instance, how readily four of us have been per- 
suaded to address you. 

But I wish more pointedly to preface my remarks. For on the 
premise that first things should indeed be first, it would seem the first 
thing the first speaker should do at what, as far as I know, is the 
first time the two great practical forces of modern life—education 
and business—have met in alternate conference, is to make it very 
clear and plain to you as educators that as laymen, and despite the 
naturally irritating and dogmatic assertiveness you may hear, at least 
from me, we really do not think we “know it all.” It will only sound 
as if we do. 

And for my part, again, I must acknowledge something else. I must 
acknowledge that the only reason I became persuaded that what I 
might be able to say could be of passing interest to you, is that it may 
possibly appear to you I occupy, perhaps, a somewhat curious business 
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position. It seems unavoidable that I describe it briefly. For example, 
among other things I run a manufacturing business today. But for 
many years I have been, and am still, engaged in examining, evaluat. 
ing, and appraising the practical worth and consequences of a very 
great many enterprises, institutions, philanthropies, and economic, 
industrial, and educational organizations and ideas. I do not wish 
to convey the impression that I think the whole world has made a 
beaten pathway to my door; and certainly very decidedly not for the 
classic purpose. On the contrary, and for some completely unac- 
countable reason, it has frequently seemed to me that somehow I have 
been brought more curious intellectual and business mousetraps to 
examine and seriously appraise, than any moderately inoffensive citi- 
zen ought to have inflicted on him in two lifetimes. In a sense, there- 
fore, it may seem to you that I might reasonably come before you as 
somewhat of a neutral—a synthetic neutral, possibly, merely condi- 
tioned by the necessities of my profession. In any event I am not 
solely a manufacturer, nor am I solely a consulting economist. And 
there have been periods, say along around 1929 and later, when I 
have entertained very grave suspicions that I might not even be a 
business man. For while fear may well be considered the beginning 
of wisdom, I have no hesitancy in asserting that losing some money 
is a practically perfect foundation for the beginning of business humil- 
ity—doubtless a somewhat apt point to you, incidentally, as you look 
at the business world today. Whatever I am, however, it is possible 
that you may consider me moderately useful to you as an individual 
who, through perhaps unusually varied experiences, has been literally 
forced by the nature of these activities to face continually the stub- 
bornly unchanging realities of life. And there is at least one very 
comforting fact about these stubborn realities; they confront the man- 
agement of the peanut stand or the little red schoolhouse just as un- 
emotionally and impartially as they do the management of the greatest 
and most far-flung business enterprise or educational institution. I 
shall not dwell too much on the interesting implications in this. And 
I shall not attempt to burden you unduly with my particular philosophy 
of “things as they ought to be,” although I have some good ac- 
quaintances among you who will doubtless hear such promise of 
restraint with slightly amazed, if not indeed to say quite pleased, 
astonishment. 

You doubtless would much more reasonably be interested in facts, _ 
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and I mean, of course, at least as I have found them. Facts have so 
troublesome a habit of disappearing periodically from attention that 
all of us seem constantly confronted with the pressing need to dig 
them up anew. As I look back on my experiences, it seems to me that 
I can describe a very large proportion of them in a single sentence. 
I shall not sugarcoat it—my files seem almost veritable mortuaries 
of abortive attempts of a great many well-meaning persons to cure 
the ills of mankind with a blueprint. 


IDEAS APLENTY 


I intend no cynical disparagement in this; I state it merely and very 
quietly as a fact. But in twenty years if only one of some of these ideas 
had worked, much of the world, at least, would be different now. 
And as I looked these over in my search for something to be consid- 
ered reasonably useful as a modest contribution to the genuine and 
practical soundness of this alternate conference idea, there came a 
picture to my mind. I saw through all the years a long array of bril- 
liant, kindly, totally unselfish humanitarians, whom it has so frequently 
been my very depressing lot to confront continuously and relentlessly 
with the simple but inexorable fact that arithmetic exists. This sounds 
much too cold, perhaps, to so apparently sum up the efforts of so 
many deeply sincere idealists. I sincerely do not mean it so. I warmly 
make a common cause with all of them in an exasperated detestation 
of the fact that two and two make merely four, when it would be so 
obviously and so marvelously simple if only once in a while they might 
so very helpfully make five. 

I would not suggest by this, however, that I imagine anyone to be 
unaware of the remarkable rigidity of the multiplication table. Far 
from it. On the contrary, most of the proposals for social planning 
which have come to my attention have been evolved by individuals who 
in their own fields are rightfully to be considered experts with a long 
record of strict adherence to the scientific exactitude demanded of 
their profession. They would as instantly detect the slightest deviation 
from straight-line thinking in their fields as a scientifically accurate 
galvanometer would detect the very smallest change of current in an 
electrical circuit. It is apparently only when some of these once listen 
to the far-off dulcet strains of social music that all the careful, pains- 
taking, practical training of a lifetime in their own fields seems to 
become blurred and gently fade away. 
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THE PREOCCUPATION OF THE IDEALISTS 


It is a striking commentary on the trend of the times that at the 
very point in history when we need the calm, collected judgment and 
experience of our social experts most, many seem far too caught up 
in and exhilarated by the possibilities of some precocious brain child 
of their own to give us that detached, impersonal, and hence depend- 
able outlook which we have been taught to accept as the reason for 
valuing their profession. I have no doubt that this will sound like a 
very dogmatic assertion, and since I have placed emphasis on the 
need to consider first things first, I concede it to be fittingly proper 
that I be peremptorily challenged to provide an illustration of at least 
one of these first things in point with this assertion. 

A single question will suffice. For example, is there anyone in this 
audience of educators who seriously believes that within the structural 
framework of our democracy any important departure from our pres- 
ent social and economic ideology can abruptly take place unless the 
mass level of general education has been raised sufficiently to meet 
its implications? I shall ask another. Is there anyone who seriously 
believes that this level is high enough today to withstand—either 
within or without the structural framework of our democracy—the 
shock of such an impact on all our social and economic institutions 
without the most serious dislocation and disorder? 

If by the slightest chance there are some who think this level is suf- 
ficiently high today, I earnestly recommend that they merely glance 
over a few of the answers in a survey recently made by the American 
Youth Commission in the State of Maryland. I understand that this 
survey is not yet published, but I find abundant food for grave and 
serious thinking in Dean Russell’s reference to it on page seven in his 
address, ‘“The Enemy Within,” delivered at the New York State 
Bankers Association dinner on January 24, 1938. 


IDEALS AND REALITIES 


Now I do not mean to discount too much the genuine value of the 
intentions and the strivings of our idealists. Certainly this country 
needs a change in many directions. It always did, and it unquestionably 
always will need change. But my experiences seem to me to show at 
least two things with respect to these intentions which I think impor- 
tant. The first is that so many do not jibe with the simple facts of 
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arithmetic to begin with. I mean by this that no matter how valuable 
something may be if it cannot provide its own economic justification in 
a practical world, it is not only out of line with straight thinking, but 
it is at variance with a workable economy. And this is bad enough. 
But the second is that today we appear to be dragged completely out 
of balance by the kind of intentions which the history of any section 
of the human race in any portion of the world, in any period of its 
affairs, fails utterly to disclose as successful in any application. I wish 
to emphasize the point that these ideas are not new; that they have 
been applied time and again and time and again in human history; and 
not only have they repeatedly failed, but, and far more important, 
they have failed each time, crescendo-wise, with devastatingly increas- 
ing disaster. 


LEGISLATION OR EDUCATION ? 


Is it possible for anyone seriously to believe that the peaceful happi- 
ness and contentment of mind of a great people has suddenly become 
a purchaseable commodity, to be arranged for by merely actuating the 
financial legerdemain of some new notion of the State’s accounting ? 
Is the enlightened foresight which determines the orderly progress of 
a nation, of a civilization, now strangely translated into something 
which can be legislated into existence? When the world was in the 
grip of a feudal system, when the vast majority of a population was 
unable to read, when there was no press, no radio, no medium for the 
swift transference of thought and hence the rapid crystallization of 
public opinion, then it could be said with truth that a wise ruler, an 
enlightened government, was the chiefly needful essential to the prog- 
ress of civilization. But not today. This country knows, as does no 
other half so well, that unless the mass level of public opinion be 
lifted to an intelligent understanding of the type of legislation which 
seeks to accomplish what ought only to be done by education, such 
legislation, if enacted, is likely to be completely ignored. And if it 
is, such action of itself acts steadily and with deadly cumulative effect 
to detract from other and previously quite unquestioned rules of social 
conduct. 

It is not enough simply to have public accord initially with so- 
called social legislation; there must exist intelligent understanding not 
only of its purpose but of its likely effects, else such initial accord is 
later shown to have been meaningless. The danger of experimenting 
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with forces which affect the habits of a people lies in the fact that too 
often is legislation proposed for that which only education can ac. 
complish. Our experiment with prohibition is surely recognizable proof 
that this is not only true as an incidental instance of fact, but also 
that it must indeed be a fundamental principle underlying the con- 
tinued existence of a free and progressing social order. 


TODAY’S EMPHASIS 


But do we find an emphasis on such matters today? If much of it 
exists I must confess that it has thus far successfully eluded my atten. 
tion. One of the very few educators whom I hear insistently attempt- 
ing to make clear these vital needs is the head of this institution. For 
years Dean Russell, in his addresses, his writings, and his annual re- 
ports, has consistently sought to emphasize society’s need to pay atten- 
tion to its roots. 

I think it passing strange that the educational world at large seems 
not to have paid an even more widespread attention than it has to so 
wise a mind. For what do we find today? What do we find in the 
greatest democracy that has ever existed in all time? What do we 
find in a nation that has had—and still has—the highest general stand- 
ard of living the world has ever seen, and the greatest, broadest, most 
far-flung system of public education which the scholars, the philoso- 
phers, the wisest minds in all the civilizations of the past would 
scarcely have dreamed of? I press the question. What do we find 
today in such a nation? 

Do we not find it fairly seething with a veritable hodgepodge of 
schemes and plans and notions designed to lift us to Utopia by our 
very bootstraps? Can a great people function properly in such an 
atmosphere? Can long-range planning for the vitally needed expendi- 
ture of millions and millions by competent, alert, intelligent private 
enterprise be expected to be carried out when the air itself is full of a 
questioning of the very principle which produced this capital? I think 
it very difficult. I think it almost hopeless for practical, fair-minded 
leaders of American business to be forced to compete for public atten- 
tion and approval against strongly entrenched political positions of 
visionaries today. 

It is the visionary who tells us that we have finally solved man’s 
ancient bugaboo. He speaks of this as “the problem of production,” 
and he infers that since this was for so long thought quite impossible, 
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who is now to say what else is, then, impossible? Hence it follows 
that in the heated atmosphere resulting from the friction of conflicting 
opinions on apparently how best to utilize this new knowledge, the 
expansion of these notions into formidable proportions is but now a 
matter of course. And in such a state the commonplace that the most 
impractical of planners are invariably possessed of the loudest voices, 
takes on a new significance in the disquieting realization that they 
also now appear to attract the largest following the most quickly. 

It seems not incompatible with reason to acknowledge that nearly 
always these visionary ideas are actually founded upon a germ of 
truth. It is precisely because they are so founded that they become, 
in periods of great sectional or national emergency or distress, all the 
more dangerous. As instance, underlying such a condition as exists to- 
day, there is discernible a strange and dangerous undercurrent of ex- 
pectancy. The utterly useless generality that man knows how to pro- 
duce more than he can consume, seems to give such curious comfort 
to the individual barely existing on that completely unanswerable 
proof of the uselessness of such knowledge alone—the public dole— 
that almost is he persuaded that life has now become so simple that 
all that remains to be accomplished is for government to pronounce 
some sort of economic incantation and lo! everyone can live happily 
ever after. 


CONSEQUENCES 


Such a state of mind is clearly fraught with the gravest of conse- 
quences to any social order, but much more pointedly so to a democ- 
racy subscribing to the principle of universal suffrage. It fairly cries 
aloud for demagogues to take advantage of it. And these have re- 
sponded literally in droves. Panaceas of every conceivable description, 
designed to cure every conceivable economic and industrial ill, have 
fairly flooded the country. Ranging from the frankly ruthless advo- 
cates of the complete destruction of the entire capitalistic system, to 
the measured plausibleness of the extreme left-wing devotees of a 
too meticulously planned economy, with its inevitable corollaries of 
fixed standards of living, fixed social factors, and therefore inescap- 
able regimentation and class distinction, these plans and panaceas 
touch upon or cover almost every phase of our economic and indus- 
trial life. 


All have as their avowed objective the alleviation of human suffer- 
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ing or injustice. And none can quarrel with this as premise. But because __ 
none can, all these seek openly and admittedly to persuade the fran. 
chise holder that the quick, infallible way to life-as-it-ought-to-be js 
through the door of the national Treasury with his vote as key. And 
most of us know that this is fundamentally wrong even though there 
might exist overwhelming evidence of its apparently provable, though 
actually merely temporary, efficacy as a remedial measure. 


THE SILENCE OF EDUCATORS 


And, for my life, I cannot understand why the alert, intelligent, | 
thoughtful educators of this country, intimately familiar as they are | 
with all the lessons of history, have not risen up as a unit to shout 
out from the very housetops the folly and the danger of such pro- 
cedure. But do we hear them? Except for a few lone voices crying 
in this veritable wilderness of conflicting ideas and ideologies, oppos- 
ing panaceas and principles, it would seem our educators in the main 
have taken a sabbatical at the very period in which the steadying 
influence of their knowledge and their intimate familiarity with all 
the ancient fallacies of history are most needed. 

Surely they know the history of government through the ages, but 
have we ever heard anything from the high counsels of the nation’s 
capital to the effect that education is the only dependable force a peo- 
ple may rely upon for the orderly operation of great social reforms? 

Is not the whole expression of government today apparently toward 
the substitution of legislation for this purpose ? 

What do you as educators think about this? As business men, we 
have the most genuine and sincere interest in your thoughts and in 
your measured, collective judgment. For to whom, if not to you, 
can the whole business world look for the knowledge, the good coun- 
sel, the steadying influence on our times which all society needs so 
vitally today? But is it possible that our unmistakable trend toward 
paternalism has escaped your attention? And what price general 
education in a paternalistic order of society? Is it not the plainest of | 
plain facts that the only possible eventuation of such a trend, if not 
checked, is the inevitable evolution of a social, economic, or military 
oligarchy which gives orders, not education, to the masses? 

Are we to conclude as business men that the educational system of 
this nation has so failed to provide the vitally needed steadying influ- 
ence on our times that we can no longer look to it with that deep 
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respect and confidence which the founding fathers of this country had? 
I say frankly that I cannot believe this. Every experience which I have 
had has shown me that apparently the overwhelming majority of edu- 
cators are conservative—not radical; are deeply and acutely aware of 
the extraordinary value and significance of individualism as the one 
dominant factor of life which makes for civilized progress. 

Is it possible, then, that the reason for the inarticulateness of this 
great majority—of this almost incalculable and irresistible force on 
public opinion—is the impression that society faces insuperable prob- 
lems which must merely, somehow, some way, either wear or work 
themselves out alone? 

If more than thirty years of the type of experiences I have had 
qualifies me to express a purely personal opinion, I will assert, 
and just as dogmatically as possible, that this country simply does 
not face the kind of problems which it seems to me so many of our 
sincere idealists appear to think it does. But because it is a truism 
that the simple ceaselessly evolves into the complex, it seems a logical 
conclusion that the problems which resultantly arise are obviously 
more complex. But my experience has convinced me that this is not a 
fact. I think this is merely one of those things which sound so true 
that we very seldom trouble to examine it to find out what it really 
means. For when we do, we soon discover that in this connection, at 
least, ‘““complex’” means merely a greater number of other simple 
things, each of which inevitably in turn will doubtless continue to di- 
vide and subdivide into its respective and appointed divisions in re- 
sponse to a changing environment, a rise in the mass level of general 
education, or the impact of some new invention or discovery. I can 
easily agree that this is endless, but I have never heard it suggested 
by anyone that in the process principles change. 

And of all the first things to be considered by any thoughtful mind, 
surely principles come first. This country was plainly founded on a prin- 
ciple. Both its founders and its people knew in many instances from 
intimate personal experience that the greatest danger to life, liberty, 


and the pursuit of happiness was government. It seems hard for us 


to realize this today although we have only to glance toward Europe 
to see it abundantly proved. Hence the founders of this country de- 
liberately adopted as a principle that, as far as possible, the govern- 
ment they created would never usurp its functions. It is needless to re- 
view the mechanism by which this principle was to be perpetuated. 
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THE AMERICAN IDEA 


What seems important to emphasize is that the American idea was 
founded on the principle of deliberately limiting the powers and slow. 
ing up the efficiency of government by the system of checks and bal- 
ances with which you are all familiar. It is difficult to refrain from 
emphasizing the fact that there could scarcely have been a time when 
a strong, firm government was more clearly needed, or when the 
granting of almost despotic powers would have been more abundantly 
justified, than in the earlier days of this country. But Dean Russell 
has adequately and repeatedly referred to this in many of his writings 
and public addresses. And it would seem to me that educators ought 
continually to emphasize the profoundly significant implications to be 
drawn from an examination of the principle so deliberately elected 
to serve as the very foundation of our national existence. Certainly it 
would appear that the founding fathers believed this to be one of the 
most important aspects of the type of education they so uniformly 
agreed upon as essential to the perpetuation of the nation. It seems 
to me that they were under no illusions as to the tremendous difference 
between educational problems and education’s problems. It seems to 
me that they never questioned either the ability of the educator or 
the technique of professional education, but rather were they thinking 
and considering the great national needs to which this ability and 
this professional technique should be applied. I realize that this may 
be considered by some of you as apparently illustrating precisely what 
you may be doing today. But if it is, you are, if I may say so, not 
thinking of the same things I am. Those of you who wish to change 
the principles on which this social order was founded by any other 
means than the slow process of education will find but little warrant 
for it, in my opinion, in any of the writings of America’s founders. 


EDUCATION’S PROBLEMS 


It seems to me that it has only been fairly recently that the educa- 
tional system of this country has departed from its traditional posi- 
tion. It seems to me that only recently has it failed to differentiate 
between educational problems and education’s problems. And by edu- 
cational problems I mean those problems which have to do with the 
professional aspects of education. Whereas by education’s problems 
I mean those problems which confront education itself as a social 
institution. It seems to me that the trend of the times has enormously 
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accentuated the importance of education’s problems. But I think it 
fair to say that uniformly there appears to be an almost undivided in- 
terest and concern in educational circles today with the professional 
problems of education. I think that this may possibly account for the 
fact that there appears to be so great a rift between the forces of 
business and the educator. 

I hold, I hope, no undue amount of bias in favor of the business 
mind. The nature of my own experiences has just as often charged me 
with the duty of exposing worthless and impractical business thinking 
as it has impractical, however idealistic, humanitarian planning. But I 
hazard the suggestion that the business man, by the very nature of 
the fact that he faces periodically an operating statement and a bal- 
ance sheet, is much closer today to education’s problems than the edu- 
cator. And I further suggest that this is even more surprising to the 
business man than it would be to the educator if he believed it true. 
I suppose the greatest complaint the educator may have found in the 
past with business men is that they paid so little attention to educa- 
tion as a practical national concern. I think this can be explained. It 
is only very recently that the full realization of the full impact of 
technology on our economic, social, and industrial structures has begun 
to be apparent to the business mind. It seems to me that the most im- 
portant implication of this realization is a growing comprehension 
that a sharp reduction of the time factor in change has taken place. 
This is visible on all sides today and the business man perceives it. 
He perceives, as instance, the rapidity with which ideas take hold 
today on vast sections of a population which in his judgment are as 
yet unfitted by education to comprehend, not the immediate benefits 
which these ideas hold out, but their ultimate and inescapable results. 
He perceives, as consequence, the intimate relationship of the educa- 
tive process to the stability, not only of business but of society itself. 
But when he turns to education as an institution for assistance in this 
almost bewildering new tempo of an enormously speeded up order of 
society, he finds that educators, by and large, are more concerned with 
their professional problems than with those problems which confront 
the institution of education itself with challenges in all directions. 


PARTICULAR PROBLEMS 


You may ask just what are some of education’s problems as dis- 
tinguished from educational problems. It seems to me the basic prob- 
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lem today which faces education as an institution is whether or not, 
as an institution, it can and will take a stand on the question of 
which of two forces at this period should direct the course of civiliza. 
tion. I suggest that very plainly these two forces are education and 
coercion. For another I suggest that education as an institution js 
faced with the necessity of making up its mind as to whether or not 
it will allow the current widespread impression to prevail, among busi- 
ness men at least, that it is persistently questioning the continued use- 
fulness to society of the enterprise system. 

In this, however, I recognize that there is a good deal of injustice 
to the vast majority of educators who I do not believe subscribe to 
such a view. But I make the point, nonetheless, that in this connection 
it is not what the mass of educators think today; it is what the mass 
of people think they think. 

I could add another to the list of education’s problems. For ex- 
ample, just what does education propose to do about the growing - 
tendency toward the establishment of private foundations whose in- 
terests are toward educational purposes in one way or another? I have 
no compilation of figures readily at hand, but it seems to me that in the 
last twenty years several hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
set aside for foundations having no connection with any existing edu- 
cational institution. It is also a fact that during the last ten years 
the contributed income of general education has tended to diminish. 
Is it possible that the donors of these funds believed either that no 
presently existing educational institution was competent to under- 
take the educational work these foundations were set up for, or is it 
possible that they believed that there were areas of educational in- 
terest entirely outside the scope of presently existing educational in- 
stitutions? In any event, I suggest that this presents a distinct chal- 
lenge to education itself and is representative of what I mean by 
one of education’s problems. 

And for another of education’s problems, I suggest the blunt query 
as to what should be education’s stand on the question of govern- 
mental excursions into the realm of private enterprise. Shall educators 
teach that this is a good thing or not? I suggest that the answer is 
not at all a matter of whether government can perform such func- 
tions economically or not—doubtful as this admittedly is. I suggest 
that even if government could perform such functions fifteen times 
better than private enterprise, this has still nothing to do with the 
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profoundly important principle involved. And I assert that this prin- 


. ciple is whether or not society wishes its youth to be informed that, 


if all history is a criterion, private enterprise may very well be the 
last bulwark against the encroachment of government on individual 
liberty. 

Lack of time prevents me from extending these illustrations into a 
very long list. Perhaps I should say, for the purpose of contrast, that 
perfect illustrations of what I mean by educational problems are to 
be found in an excellent article by Dr. Thomas H. Briggs in the New 
York Herald-Tribune of Sunday, January 2, 1938. 

It seems to me that the trend of the times has enormously accentu- 
ated the need for educators, and I think for business men too, to come 
to an agreement on education’s problems and not educational prob- 
lems. It would scarcely seem a reasonable conclusion that anyone 
really doubts the educator’s grasp of educational technique. What 
does seem currently more generally questioned is rather the selection 
of what he feels he should apply this technique to. If we are to have 
a continuation of the principle on which this country was founded it 
would seem to be the business of the intelligent educator to bend all 
his energy toward the creation of a proper understanding of what 
this principle means. And from such a conception of his role it would 
seem to me the trend of education would then be very plainly indi- 
cated. On the other hand, if we are to have an abandonment of this 
principle in favor of any of the current isms—and as far as I am con- 
cerned you can take your choice, they all look alike to me, and they 
all look bad—then it seems equally clear to me that the trend of 
education would be plain. I do not mean to infer by this that it would 
be plain sailing, but at least all of us would know what to do about it. 


By way of summary may I now conclude with a series of questions? 

1. Is not the trend of the times toward a weakening of confidence 
in education as an institution? 

2. Is not one effect of this an increasing feeling on the part of busi- 
ness men that education has “let them down’”’? 

3. Is it not reasonable to say that one cause of these tendencies has 
been the preoccupation of educators with educational problems at the 
expense of education’s problems? 

4. Is it not reasonable to cite as another cause the apparent ab- 
sence of the means for measurement in education which would keep 
it sufficiently sensitive to economic justification? 
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5. Is education as insensitive as it appears to the subtle use ap. 
parently being made of it in furtherance of political innovations at 
the expense of advancing science? 

6. Is the educator stultifying himself when he throws his weight 
on the side of coercion instead of education as the means of advancing 
the well-being of mankind? 

7. Is not, after all, the main problem of education as an institution 
to insist that first things be considered first and, hence, that as a prin- 
ciple a democracy never should be permitted to substitute legislation 
for education? 
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The Educator and the Enterprise Order 
The Implications for Education in the World Clash Between 


Individualism and Collectivism 


By GEORGE H. HOUSTON 


PRESIDENT, THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


EAN RUSSELL, Dr. Mort, members of the Faculty, particu- 
larly members of the Advanced School student body, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

I say “particularly members of the Advanced School student body” 
because I regard it as an unusual opportunity to be able to address 
so highly selected a group as yourselves upon a subject of such vital 
import to our present and future well-being as that assigned to me 
today. You may not appreciate the practical significance that your 
group has to a business man. When a layman thinks of education, as 
a rule, he thinks of the long period of educational process required 
in the growth of a generation. I understand, however, that in a 
year or so, most of you will go out again to take important, responsi- 
ble administrative posts in the public school systems of this and other 
countries. Hence it is possible that ideas developed at this conference 
may be widely disseminated in a short period of time. 

The difficulty of a layman speaking to professional educators upon 
a subject so vast in compass and so intangible in character as that 
upon which I shall talk to you today, is possibly greater than an 
educator, experienced in the art of exposition, can appreciate. The 
mind of the business man is trained to deal with affairs to a definite 
and precise conclusion, in a way that does not lend itself easily to 
the broad and flexible treatment necessary for the unbiased dis- 
cussion of the great questions we shall have under consideration. 
This approach to these problems should not be misunderstood, 
however, as the business man generally is flexible-minded and tolerant 
of other viewpoints, even though he may be downright and apparently 
dogmatic in the expression of his own ideas. This direct and positive 
form of presentation should not be permitted to divert attention 
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from the substance of thinking of business upon these issues, but 
rather should be accepted for what it is worth in developing clarity 
and simplicity of thought. 

The business man is too far removed generally from the field of 
education to have any very clear understanding of its problems. Some- 
times he feels impatient with the product of educational processes 
because of this lack of understanding. Opportunities to exchange 
ideas with educators on this subject occur all too infrequently. My 
comments on education are not in the nature of suggested changes 
in the educational processes, but rather are a layman’s reflections as 
to what the ideal product of these processes might be like. 

The character of the social organization in which we live is essen- 
tially the effect of past causes, some of which lie buried in centuries 
of human experience. The present will in turn contribute to the 
character of the future. The training of each generation is carried on 
primarily by the home, the school, the church, and the business. Each 
of these channels for education has its place in the formation of the 
future and without it, effective training of the oncoming generation 
could not be accomplished. The influence of each is incalculable. If, 
without coercion, they can be brought into harmony with each other 
as to their ideals and objectives, their accomplishments will much 
more nearly realize such ideals and objectives than if there is in- 
herent antagonism between them. Mutual understanding is essential, 
therefore, to the greatest progress. In the hope of advancing this 
understanding in some small way, I plan to discuss today the relation 
of education and the educator to the economic system and to its 
vehicle, business. I propose to deal with this subject in two parts: 
first, what business needs from the educator in the preparation of the 
youth of the community to take its place in business; and, second, 
the characteristics of the present social order and its trends, together 
with their implications for the educator. 


THE ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE 


As to the needs of business from the educator, I would say that 
the initial requirement is the acquisition of knowledge. This process 
should begin with a thorough grounding in the elementary facilities 
of living and self-expression: the training of the mind and the body 
to carry on those functions constantly employed in the processes of 
existence, including not only such matters as reading, writing, and 
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arithmetic, but also the training and development of the senses and 
of the body in all its physical functions. It will be appreciated that 
much of this type of training is carried on through channels other than 
the school and that no hard and fast line of demarcation can be 
made between the curriculum of the school and the training in these 
matters received through other channels. 

The acquisition of knowledge should be directed subsequently to- 
ward a general understanding of the external world in which we live 
and the past history of the race, particularly of that portion from 
which we spring, emphasis being placed upon languages, starting 
with our own language and its grammar, and upon history and litera- 
cure, economics, and kindred subjects. 

From the general group there should be split off, at a relatively 
early age, those who desire to become craftsmen, for the purpose of 
learning a skilled manual craft at the age at which such skill can be 
most effectively acquired. It takes several years of close application to 
become really skilled in any of the more intricate crafts. It is difficult 
to develop the skill of the hand and the eye in these crafts unless such 
training is begun before maturity. It is essential, therefore, that this 
training should begin immediately after the secondary schooling has 
been completed, starting not later than the eighteenth year. I fear 
frequently that educators and the youth of the country do not ap- 
preciate the value of genuine craftsmanship in character formation 
and in economic value. I agree heartily with Professor Reisner’s 
thought as to the need for reinvesting labor with the spiritual quality 
it should possess. A substantial portion of the future leadership in 
industry must come from those experienced in production as it is very 
largely within this field that the problems of organization and man- 
agement are found. For instance, in manufacturing probably 60 to 
70 per cent of all personnel is engaged directly or indirectly in pro- 
duction, and only 30 to 40 per cent in the allied activities of distribu- 
tion, engineering, financing, accounting, and corporate activities. Ex- 
perience is gained more rapidly and more effectively by doing than by 
merely observing. Those who begin early to work intimately and 
practically with large bodies of men acquire more rapidly a facility 
for such dealing than those whose experience is confined to smaller 
groups or who reach this stage of development at a later age. 

With the short work week now found generally in industry, there 
is no reason why those who seek development through the manual 
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crafts should be forced to sacrifice their cultural education. In fact, 
almost an ideal balance for self-development may be created between 
the physical activities of factory work and the intellectual activities 
of outside educational pursuits. The work of educational institutions 
in the vocational and cultural development of youthful craftsmen, 
which is so widespread at the present time, should continue to re- 
ceive every encouragement, including moral and financial support 
from the business world. 

In vocational training I would plead for the concentration of the 
student’s attention upon the principles involved in a given art rather 
than upon the detailed practices by which they are applied. It is diff- 
cult for the school to become proficient, in comparison with the work- 
shop, in the applied arts, but it can open up to the student the 
theoretical and scientific background upon which such shop practices 
are constructed, in a way that will be of immeasurable value to him 
in his practical undertakings. 

At a later age, but not too late, other groups should be split off 
from the student body made up of those who wish to become tech- 
nicians or professional men. I feel strongly that these groups should 
be confined to those who have a genuine interest in the technical or 
professional specialty they propose to follow, as I do not believe 
that the specialized training necessary for a technician or professional 
man is the most suitable for the education of those proposing to 
engage in general business pursuits. When it is realized that probably 
half of all the graduates of engineering schools do not practice the 
profession of engineering in any of its technical aspects, it will be 
appreciated that far too many of our young men are becoming spe- 
cialists so early in their careers as to have no real comprehension of 
their future needs. The time spent in such specialized training could 
better be devoted to further cultural development. 

The student body remaining from those thus split off should con- 
tinue the acquisition of knowledge along cultural lines to a point 
where they become as thoroughly grounded as possible, but without 
continuing their school life to so late a date as to become unduly set 
in the scholastic habits of educational institutions. One of the most 
serious problems of present-day education is the length of time it 
takes for an individual to acquire it. To graduate from a university 
at twenty-two and to spend from two to four years more in the 
acquisition of a technique or profession where desired, means that 
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the educated man of today, without other means of livelihood, must 
delay marriage until unduly late, or must marry before he establishes 
himself in any way or demonstrates his ability to earn a living. This 
condition adds to the insecurity of present-day life and is not con- 
ducive to a stable social structure. Every consideration should be given 
to ways and means of facilitating the formal education of the average 
person planning to enter business so that he may complete his under- 
graduate work as shortly after twenty-one as is practical. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 


Another requirement of education is the development of intelli- 
gence. By this I mean the training of the mind to conscious, planned, 
and intensified activity; the development of the ability to observe, to 
comprehend, to analyze, to reason, to conclude, and to act. If the in- 
dividual does not possess certain qualities of mind at the beginning, 
it may be that they cannot be given to him by training; but training 
will perfect and strength these qualities to a very marked degree. 
Many an individual whose mind is incapable of directed and con- 
centrated attention without training can, by careful training, be 
taught to use it effectively. 


OTHER REQUIREMENTS 


A third requirement is the creation of understanding—that is, the 
orientation of the individual to his physical, social, and intellectual 
environment, and by this orientation, the development of adaptability 
and the facilitating of adjustment. Adaptability is a vital necessity 
under present-day conditions. Without it the individual is bound in 
time to be destroyed or seriously injured by the vicissitudes of his en- 
vironment. Adaptability does not mean, however, mere acquiescence 
or passive adjustment to the existing environment, nor does it mean 
solely the adoption of expedients. It should result in such complete 
orientation of the individual to each new situation as it! develops as 
to make him competent to function with respect to it. Probably the 
greatest weakness of the American business man is his tendency to 
adopt the expedient without regard to principle or to long-range 
policy. 

The final and most important requirement of education is the 
formation of character. By this I do not mean any particular type 
of behavior, but rather the ability to determine deliberately upon 
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a line of conduct and to abide by that determination to its conclusion 
or to change it deliberately upon occasion. It is often claimed that 
this characteristic of personality cannot be developed by training, but 
I believe it can, first by making the individual aware early in life 
of the desirability of steadfastness and direction, and of the pos. 
session of free will, and subsequently by the development of under- 
standing and a sense of responsibility. 

If the educator can give our youth a start along these lines he 
will go far toward qualifying them to carry the burdens of business. 


TRAINING THE INDIVIDUAL TO TAKE HIS PLACE IN 
THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Education cannot rest upon these objectives alone, however. It has 
a responsibility also to train the individual to take his place in the 
social organization of which he finds himself a part and to perform 
effectively his duties as a citizen. In considering these requirements 
we are brought face to face with certain fundamental questions 
which must be dealt with, such as the character of the existing social 
order and its objectives, as well as the objectives of the individual, 
and how each of these objectives can best be attained. These ques- 
tions are of continuing and vital interest to all business men. Busi- 
ness is and always must be an intimate and essential part of the social 
organization. It cannot be segregated from nor set off against the 
rest of the community, nor can it successfully operate for any sus- 
tained period of time in opposition to or in antagonism with the 
hopes, aspirations, and ideals of the people among whom it operates. 
Business is not something added to or injected into the life of the 
people; it is that portion of the life of the people which is engaged 
in satisfying their physical wants. 

At the beginning of the depression business men talked almost ex- 
clusively about what was wrong with business, and what could be 
done to restore normalcy. Later, as the depression intensified, the 
queries changed to: What is wrong with the economic system? and: 
. What must be done to restore economic balance and prosperity? But 
finally the questions developed: What of our social order? Upon 
what is it based? Where are the present trends taking us? Is the 
production of goods and the rendering of services the chief end of 
our existence or is there something more? What kind of country 
are we going to leave to our children? Thus we saw the beginning of 
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what I believe will be a great awakening of interest in these broader 
aspects of our national life. 

One of our weaknesses is that these fundamentals are neither clearly 
understood nor generally agreed upon. Until they are, social progress 
will be slow, in that it will be only the net result of conflicting forces, 
tending first in one direction and then in another. I believe the general 
lack of understanding of these great questions is due more to a lack 
of consideration of them than to their inherent complexity. I be- 
lieve further that such understanding, if it could be attained, would 

result in rather general agreement with respect to them. 

| A notable characteristic of human nature is that while man has 
. acquired the faculty for passing on from one generation to another a 
substantial portion of his experience in the field of physics and in the 
mechanical arts, with continued acceptance and practical application 
of this experience, yet in the realm of the social sciences and in the 
arts of government and organization he has been able to so transmit 
to the oncoming generations only a very small portion of his experi- 
ence in the form of generally accepted principles and practices. Each 
generation continues to question and to challenge the conclusions of 
the past in this field, making little apparent progress in accumulating 
applied experience. The world is contending today with the same 
problems of social organization that the Greeks disputed and fought 
over; that the Romans experimented with; and that England has 
, struggled with for the past one thousand years. 

Never before has the need for the educational process been greater 
for the proper understanding of these problems and for the prepara- 
tion of youth to make genuine progress in dealing with them. Hence, 
it seems to me that the educator has a greater responsibility than he 
has ever faced before to assist in the elucidation and clarification of 
these issues and in the continued presentation of those principles and 
traditions of social organization that are agreed upon generally as 
the foundations of our national life. Let us consider then the sub- 
stance of these social conflicts and their implications for the educator. 


: CONCEPTS OF THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Human interests may be said to include the spiritual—that is, man’s 
relation to a Supreme Being; those social relations and cultural pur- 
suits which are not of an economic character; and economic activities 
—that is, those concerned with the satisfaction of man’s physical 
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wants. Economic activities in turn include: the production of goods 
and the rendering of services; their exchange and distribution; the 
ownership of property, including the enjoyment of its use; and the 
organization and administration of government with respect to these 
matters. 

It would appear that the best form of social organization for the 
protection and advancement of human interests is the one which 
creates the highest average of human welfare in its physical, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual development, together with the greatest promise 
of continued and untrammeled improvement in each. No phase of 
social organization should be encouraged which retards or interferes 
with such progress. 

There have come down to us through the ages only two funda- 
mental concepts of the organization of society into groups: 

One, in which the individual possesses the greatest possible free- 
dom of personal conduct and progresses as he may, by his own ef- 
forts and ability, with only such restrictions as may prevent his efforts 
from unduly interfering with like efforts of other individuals, and 
such support as may prevent him from being submerged—the indi- 
vidual being the supreme unit, the group functioning as a unit only 
to the extent necessary for the common good and then through 
delegated powers of limited scope. 

The other, in which the social group, acting through its governing 
medium, determines and controls the acts of each individual within 
it, the individual being restrained or stimulated by the governing 
medium as it may desire, to obtain the predetermined results; the 
group being the supreme unit, the individual subordinated to it in 
every way. 

The first system is individualistic; it stimulates self-reliance, in- 
dependence, and initiative. It is characterized, in its economic aspect, 
by the ownership and control of the facilities of production, distribu- 
tion, and living by individuals or groups of individuals. It is based 
upon three simple propositions: namely, the voluntary division of | 
labor, including the right of the individual to seek the kind of gainful | 
employment he chooses individually to do under the conditions he is 
willing to accept and can find; the free exchange of goods and serv- | 
ices, including the right of the individual to sell the products of his | 
services or any of his possessions to whom, when, and where he can, 
and for what he chooses to accept, and to take the proceeds thereof } 
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and buy what he chooses when, where, and for what price he chooses 
to pay; and the institution of private property which may be defined 
as the right of the individual to own property and to enjoy its use 
so long as such use does not interfere with the enjoyment by another 
of the like use of his own property. 

The second system is collective; it creates dependence upon govern- 
ment and discourages individual initiative and self-reliance. In its 
economic aspect it is characterized by ownership or control by gov- 
ernment of the facilities of production and distribution. In its extreme 
form—Communism—the facilities of living also are owned and 
controlled by government. It substitutes for the voluntary division 
of labor an assigned or allocated division of labor, this being an 
essential concomitant of controlled production in that control of 
production necessarily carries with it the allocation of employment. 
It substitutes for the free exchange of goods and services a con- 
trolled exchange, in that control of production of necessity involves 
control of distribution. It substitutes for the institution of private 
property the concept of publicly owned property engaged in carrying 
on the intimate and essential pursuits of satisfying human wants. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the difference between these two 
systems lies largely in the character of the ownership and control of 
the use of property, particularly the facilities of production and dis- 
tribution—that is, capital goods. Ownership of these facilities by in- 
dividuals is made possible by the phenomenon of private capital— 
that is, the accumulation of private savings and their investment in 
these facilities. Government ownership is made possible by the ac- 
cumulation of public capital through taxation. Government may, 
however, by the exercise of its sovereign powers acquire such owner- 
ship through confiscation, or it may exercise such control over the 
use of such facilities, still nominally owned by individuals, as to gain 
practically all the objectives of government ownership without taking 
the final step of actual acquisition. The accumulation of savings and 
the formation of private capital is the keystone of individualism, or, 
as it is commonly called, capitalism. Anything that controls or limits 
these processes will eventually control and limit private ownership 
and use of property and will condition the fundamental characteristics 
of our social order. 

Individualism and collectivism, as forms of social organization, 
must each be measured by its effectiveness in attaining the objectives 
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of society both as to the group and as to the individual. Neither has 
ever existed in perfect form. Each in the form of an abstract theory 
has its attractions; its ultimate desirability, however, must be meas- 
ured by its effectiveness when applied to the actualities of life. Too 
frequently comparison is made between the realistic practicalities of 
actual existence and the theoretical abstractions of an idealistic con- 
cept, without consideration of the changes that must occur in the prac- 
tical application of any abstract theory. These two concepts of social 
organization are mutually antagonistic. They cannot prevail in the 
same group with respect to related activities, in that one is based 
on individual freedom of action and personal initiative, and the other 
on group solidarity, mass action, and conformation of individual 
action to the group pattern. 

It should be observed, however, that as an individualistic social 
organization progresses from a primitive to a civilized condition it 
inevitably tends toward collectivism through the assumption by govy- 
ernment of more and more of the activities of the group. This trend 
should not be condemned solely because it is collective, but rather 
should be judged by its effect upon the social organization, all aspects 
being taken into consideration. Few thinking people would desire to 
restore to individual control many things now handled by the State, 
regardless of the relative economy. Such services would include the 
transport of the mail, the operation of vehicular highways, and many 
municipal services, such as sanitation and sewage disposal. This trend 
should always be clearly recognized and dealt with candidly, each 
step being subjected to investigation and analysis to determine its 
advisability, it being undertaken only upon proper showing that it is 
unmistakably in the direction of genuine and permanent social prog- 
ress. Such development also must be segregated from private enter- 
prise and not made competitive with it, as it is obvious that pri- 
vate enterprise cannot continue to exist in competition with public 
enterprise in that private enterprise must finance itself and assume its 
own hazards and losses, and in addition will be forced, in the long 
run, through taxation, to finance and carry the hazards and losses 
of public enterprise. 


CONCERNING COLLECTIVISM 


Human progress always has been made by the individual reaching 
out into the unknown for the accomplishment of something new, and 
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the subsequent painstaking and laborious advance of the group to- 
ward this new accomplishment of the leader. Anything that inter- 
feres with individual progress ultimately will retard group progress. 
Collectivism is possible only through suppression of individual free- 
dom of action in the economic field. Individual freedom of action in 
the economic field cannot be suppressed except by suppressing it also 
in those fields of human interest which are not economic, which 
otherwise would be used as a medium for nullifying the control sought 
for in the economic field. Religious and social individualism cannot 
exist in association with economic collectivism. History has yet to 
show a single instance of economic subordination of this character 
that has not been accompanied concurrently or subsequently by sup- 
pression of every form of freedom of action and individual liberty. 
These conclusions are supported only too fully by the tragic sup- 
pression of religious freedom and social individuality in the totali- 
tarian nations of Europe. 

I am sure we will agree, therefore, that before we determine the 
kind of social organization we should have, we must determine the 
objectives we are after. Assume for the moment that the advocates 
of collectivism are right in saying that thereby the standard of living 
of all of the people can be raised—that is, that a greater quantity of 
goods and services can thereby be produced and distributed among the 
people. Is this objective desirable, at the price that must be paid in 
the destruction of individual liberty with respect to religious, social, 
and cultural interest? Is the raising of the standard of living in fact 
the ultimate objective of society? Should not this objective be rather 
the creation of the maximum opportunity for the individual and for 
the group to advance in cultural and spiritual development, as well 
as in material well-being? Is this possible without the highest degree 
of individual liberty of conduct consistent with self-preservation and 
recognition of the rights of others? Should not the prime objectives 
of government, next to the eternal necessity for self-preservation, 
be the administration of justice, the maintenance of equality of op- 
portunity for all to develop according to their individual capacities, 
and the safeguarding of individual liberty ? Without individual liberty 
to strive, hazard, and achieve in all fields of human interest, will not 
the mass become so sluggish that even material prosperity will be 
brought to a standstill ? 


These questions are premised, as I have said, upon the assumption 
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that collectivism can and will improve the material well-being of the 
people. This assumption has never been demonstrated in practice, and 
the evidence at hand is very much against such successful demonstra- 
tion, for two reasons: 

First, the two great motivating impulses of man in the economic 
field are hope and fear. Individualism employs hope to stimulate 
human efforts through the selfish desire to acquire, to own, and to 
enjoy the full fruits of individual accomplishment. Collectivism can- 
not bring this impulse to bear to any marked extent as a medium for 
stimulating effort, because by its very nature it deprives the individual 
of the right to acquire and own capital, so it must depend largely 
upon the impulse of fear. Regardless of the philosophical aspirations 
of the collectivists, the ultimate recourse to fear as the dominating 
impulse of existence is apparent in every totalitarian state of the 
present time. No one has yet devised a social system based upon 
the common ownership of things in which the individual has been 
stimulated to achieve through the hope of enjoyment of the fruits of 
achievement. Rather he has been forced to labor through the fear of 
starvation or punishment. Can there be much discussion with respect to 
the relative value of these forces when they are applied to human 
nature? 

The second reason is somewhat less obvious to the casual observer, 
but nevertheless is of vital import. Until the invention of the steam 
engine and the discovery of electricity, the development of the physi- 
cal sciences and the mechanical arts was fairly well in balance with 
the development of the social sciences and the arts of government, 
organization, and management. Beginning with these two epochal 
developments, the physical sciences and the mechanical arts have had 
a period of advancement almost beyond human comprehension, until 
at the present time it can be said truly that man has developed the 
faculty for producing things the use of which he has not yet learned 
to control. Man’s capacity to organize and administer has not grown 
as rapidly as the material equipment of civilization he is called upon 
to deal with. Social engineering has lagged behind mechanical engi- 
neering. Acute problems with respect to the organization of large 
groups of people for the proper use of this equipment will continue 
with us for an indefinite period. The size and complexity of present- 
day business corporations are already so great as to tax the intellectual 
capacity of man to grasp, assimilate, and deal with. If these charac- 
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teristics of size and complexity have become so marked under our 
system of private enterprise, what would be the effect upon them of 
the public enterprise generated by collectivism? 

The keystone of collective enterprise is economic planning by the 
state, which may be defined as the planning, by a central group, of 
production and distribution in an effort to balance them with con- 
sumption demand, and the enforcement of such plans by the powers 
of government. Forward planning without enforcement by coercion 
of some kind is not economic planning as here defined. Economic 
planning as thus defined is inherently collective and cannot exist in 
an individualistic social order in that it must depend upon the coercion 
of the minority by the representatives of the majority. If applied in 
the economic field it must, to be effective, dominate ultimately all 
other fields of human interest. 

Even though economic planning were desirable, it would involve 
such vast centralization of function as to be impractical of attainment 
in a country so large and diverse as America, and exceedingly dan- 
gerous if accomplished, because of the great aggregates of affairs 
created by such centralization and the inherent inability of man to 
organize and administer them effectively. Problems of administration 
increase rapidly in size and intricacy with centralization and diminish 
and become more simple in the face of diffusion and decentralization. 
The substitution of selection from political motives, of executive and 
administrative personnel, inherent in a planned economy, for selec- 
tion by merit, prevalent in private enterprise, only increases the diffi- 
culties involved. 

Will proper understanding and a healthy development of our eco- 
nomic life come from massing the control of these activities together 
into ever larger aggregates, under centralized governmental bureaus 
politically organized, or by diffusion of this control throughout the 
entire social group by continued emphasis upon decentralization, so 
as to keep the unit of enterprise sufficiently small to come within the 
scope of the intellectual capacity of the individual? If the business 
activity of the country is made up of thousands of individual trans- 
actions, each subject to separate judgment and decision, the com- 
posite judgment is likely to be in the right direction, and many of 
those going in the wrong direction will be sufficiently responsive to 
environment and circumstance to change their course in time, so that 
the composite progress will be forward. If, however, these individual 
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transactions are set within the rigid frame of governmental direction, 
enforced by coercion, based upon a plan of national scope, progress 
will be in the right direction only so long as the individuals who con. 
ceive and direct the plan are right. When wrong, the resulting errors 
would be of infinite magnitude and intensity; in fact, would be cata- 
strophic in character. Where are we to find the super-intellects qualified 
to do our thinking for us and to direct our affairs upon such a scale? 
What is the justification for replacing the composite understanding 
and judgment of the many, acting for their own account, by the 
understanding and judgment of a very few, acting for the account of 
others? Does human experience justify us in organizing our social 
order in such a manner as to require such human infallibility? Are 
we to turn back to the theory of the Divine Right of Kings, that 
economic planners can do no wrong? National planning holds the 
probability of tragic error, endless confusion, and economic dis- 
integration. 

We have heard a great deal in recent years with respect to the 
danger of bigness in private enterprise. While there is much truth 
in this criticism, as I have indicated, yet it should be pointed out that 
a much greater danger arises from bigness in government. I, for one, 
would rather take my chances on the bigness of individualism under 
the scrutiny of a watchful but impartial government, than on the 
bigness of governmental bureaucracies dominated by political motives 
and supported by mass impulse generated and directed by govern- 
ment propaganda. 

It is not too much to say that the preservation of private enter- 
prise—yes, even of civilization itself—depends upon the prevention 
of such centralization in the planning and administration of affairs as 
will create aggregates beyond the ability of man to comprehend, 
administer, and control. The aggregates of affairs created by private 
enterprise are already so large as to tax man’s ability to the utmost, 
but those created by economic planning would be so infinitely larger 
as to be entirely beyond man’s experience and capacity at the present 
stage of his intellectual and economic development. In a free economy, 
made up of many independent transactions, mistakes are averaged 
with successes, but in a controlled economy, based on central plan- 
ning, transactions tend to become all inclusive; consequently, mis- 


takes cannot be averaged and as a result they may be utterly destruc- 
tive. 
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CONCERNING INDIVIDUALISM 


This nation was organized in accordance with the principles of in- 
dividualism. Its government was created of a rather complex form, 
characterized throughout by checks and balances, largely for the 
purpose of protecting the individual from the tyrannies of govern- 
ment and the impulsive domination of temporary majorities. A sub- 
stantial majority can, in the long run, override these rights and 
privileges, but only through formal procedure requiring a sufficient 
lapse of time to give opportunity for reflection and sound judgment. 
American democracy is thus conditioned by this respect for the rights 
of the individual. This restraint upon the powers of government, 
even though acting for a majority of the population, is not a new con- 
cept in America. It is the very essence of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence when it speaks of the inalienable rights of man and the 
institution of governments to secure these rights. It is set out more 
fully in the Bill of Rights of our Constitution. Trial by jury of one’s 
peers, and the right of habeas corpus are indicative of its origin in 
our far-distant Anglo-Saxon tradition. 

Individualism has found its richest expression in history in the 
American enterprise system. We have enjoyed for one hundred and 
fifty years the ordered liberties of a free people. Our progress—ma- 
terial, social, and cultural—has been more rapid than that of any 
other country in a like period in the world’s history. While there 
have been great wealth and great poverty in places, yet there has been 
a more general distribution of material prosperity and individual 
opportunity than in any other great nation, at any time. The problems 
we are facing today are not all new. Many of them have been with 
us from the beginning. Those that are new are largely the result of 
attempts at economic planning with the inevitable incompetence in 
administration and execution. The American enterprise system has 
dealt more successfully with its problems than has any other social 
organization of which we have knowledge. It has permitted a large 
measure of individual liberty and at the same time has developed the 
highest degree of material well-being that the world has ever seen 
at any time or under any circumstance. The social and economic or- 
ganization of the country is far from perfect; only its enemies would 
deny its faults, which require correction. Every effort should be made 
to effect these corrections, without destroying, however, the indi- 
vidualistic character of the existing order. This burden rests with 
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particular weight upon business men who should take every oppor. 
tunity to improve the structure of business and its relation to the 
social life of the nation. Every economic activity carries with it social 
effects and reactions and, therefore, social responsibilities, all of 
which should be taken into consideration in dealing with these prob. 
lems. Social progress lies, however, not in the direction of discarding 
this system, but rather in its development; not in the direction of 
economic planning, but rather in the direction of maximum freedom 
of action, coupled with proper and consistent governmental regulation 
in the public interest. Regulation and control are inherently different; 
one functions from the outside, fixes in advance the rules of pro- 
cedure, and deals impartially with all; the other penetrates into the 
interior and becomes a part of managerial authority, and thus the 
controlled unit loses its freedom of action, being inevitably anchored 
into the group. 

Twenty years ago the Russian Revolution brought into being the 
most comprehensive undertaking of national economic planning that 
the world has yet seen. Later Italy and then Germany changed the 
form of their social order from one of free enterprise, with limitations, 
to one of complete government controlled enterprise. Today Spain 
is in the throes of a deadly struggle to determine the kind of social 
organization that shall prevail within its borders. Will America, with 
its great heritage of personal liberty, follow in their footsteps? There 
are, among the leaders of our people, a substantial number, holding 
positions of power and influence, who appear firmly convinced that it 
should do so. They say that individualism has failed so utterly as to 
justify its abandonment in favor of collectivism, or possibly of some 
compromise between the two systems, hoping thus to obtain the good 
points of each. American business cannot be organized in accordance 
with both systems; it cannot simultaneously be individualistic and 
collective; the two concepts carry us in opposite directions; we must 
of necessity choose one or the other. Once having chosen, events 
which follow will make the retracing of our steps and the modification 
of our decision very difficult, if not impossible. 


FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT AND OF INDUSTRY 


These issues find their origin largely in a difference of viewpoint 
as to the function of government and of industry in the social order. 
The critics of individualism hold, as I have indicated, that the prime 
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objective of government is to raise the standard of living of the peo- 
ple, and further that industry should be used, under the control 
of government, as a vehicle for insuring and guaranteeing economic 
security to each individual. The advocates of the existing order, 
while fully in sympathy with the larger objectives of such critics, hold, 
however, that the objectives of government are somewhat different: 
to administer justice; to protect the rights and liberties of the in- 
dividual, even against the pressure of temporary majorities; and 
to keep open to all, freedom of opportunity to work and to enjoy 
the fruits of their labor. 

Without questioning the desirability of economic security for the 
individual as a social objective, with which every thoughtful person 
is in sympathy, it should be noted that the function of business in 
the social organization ought, by its very nature, to be confined to: 
(a) production and distribution of goods and the rendering of serv- 
ices desired by the population; (b) creation of employment for those 
seeking gainful occupation; (c) creation of opportunity for invest- 
ment of the savings of the people in income-producing property. 

Before industry can plan its future effectively, the relative emphasis 
to be placed by society upon each of these functions must be deter- 
mined, as well as the manner in which their performance is to be 
oriented to the activities of the whole people. 

Shall industry devote its attention primarily to the production and 
distribution of the maximum quantity of goods and services, sub- 
ordinating whatever interferes with that objective; or shall it give 
primary attention to the provision of gainful occupation at certain 
standards of living to be fixed by government or otherwise, irrespec- 
tive of the resulting effect upon the volume of goods and services 
produced; or shall it emphasize the profit motive without regard to 
its effect upon the wage level, on the one hand, or to the volume of 
production, on the other? 

I am confident that the most important of these functions is and 
should always continue to be production and distribution. In the 
final analysis the standard of living is the sum of all the things pro- 
duced, divided by those available to consume them. While much 
improvement is possible in distribution, yet anything that reduces 
the aggregate volume of production ultimately must lower the 
standard of living of the people as a whole in that there will be 
less to distribute. When industry is called upon to assume other 
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burdens than those indicated, such as insuring and guaranteeing the 
economic security of all individuals, it does so at the expense of its 
effectiveness in production and thus actually defeats the end sought 
by the collectivists themselves—that is, a rising standard of living 
for all the people. 

Neither a system of free enterprise nor a planned economy can 
guarantee to any man that he will find the work he wants, that he 
will receive wages sufficient for his needs, or that he will not suffer 
from physical want. These are not rights but privileges arising from 
enjoyment of opportunity. Society cannot permanently assure a living 
to an individual, irrespective of the contribution of such individual 
to the well-being of the community. The community should, so far as 
possible, prevent the individual from going without the physical neces- 
sities of life because of inability to acquire them due to personal incom- 
petence or external obstacles. Social service, such as providing economic 
security to each individual, including support of dependents and relief 
of distress, beyond the capacity of the individual, the family, and 
other private resources, should be undertaken, to the extent required, 
directly by the community as a whole and be paid for through taxa- 
tion upon all portions of the community. Industry should very prop- 
erly carry its portion of such burden in the way of taxation, but 
such services should not be applied as a direct burden solely upon 
production or distribution. Social service rendered by the com- 
munity should constitute privilege to the beneficiary, however, and 
not the exercise of a right on his part. We must be careful to differ- 
entiate between the obligation of society to keep open the way to 
opportunity for the individual and the obligation of society to re- 
ward the individual as though he had taken advantage of such oppor- 
tunity. The former is a service that society should render to the 
individual to the best of its ability; the latter must be gained by the 
individual through the exercise of his own efforts and ability. 

As social consciousness increases with civilization, one of the 
notable characteristics is an increased consideration on the part of 
the successful for the dependent, the depressed, and the unfortunate. 
This consideration finds expression in private charity, in public aid, 
and in public facilities for education and recreation. While of the 
highest social value to the community, this interest all too frequently 
is manifested by placing directly upon the functions of production and 
distribution, additional burdens made up of these social duties. This 
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tendency is due largely to the ease with which the cost of such under- 
takings can be submerged in the cost of production and thereby lost 
sight of in the price of goods. It is permitted generally without con- 
sideration of the effect of such additional burdens upon the ability of 
industry to produce an ever-increasing volume of goods at an ever- 
diminishing cost, measured in human effort, which, together with an 
ever-increasing breadth of distribution, constitutes the ultimate meas- 
ure of the economic progress of any civilization. This tendency to 
submerge and subordinate the primary functions of industry should 
not be permitted. 

To this end a proper balance must be maintained between the 
cost of goods to the consumer and the compensation paid to the in- 
dividual producer, and between the buying power of different portions 
of the population, particularly the urban groups on the one hand 
and the agricultural groups on the other, so that each may buy 
freely the products of the other and thereby maintain a free ex- 
change. Every effort must be made to avoid rigidities in the economic 
structure arising from efforts to perpetuate vested interest of either 
labor or capital at the expense of progress beneficial to the consumer 
and beneficial ultimately to the aggregate volume of production and 
employment. 

The medium for the maintenance of these essential balances and 
for the determination of the proper participation of each of the 
parties at interest in the distribution of the proceeds of industry 
should not be government, functioning through economic planning, 
but rather the people themselves, functioning through an infinite 
number of individual transactions in a condition of free enterprise. 
The result will be competition, long accepted in America as a most 
essential characteristic of its economic system. If allowed to function 
without external restraints, competition possesses to a marked degree 
the characteristic of automatically correcting unbalances and defects 
that occur within it. Its inherent freedom of action stimulates in- 
dividual initiative and new enterprise so long as a satisfactory return 
is apparent. It stimulates the accumulation and investment of savings 
and the expansion of credit for use in enterprise to the point where 
diminishing returns retard and ultimately stop such development. 
It discourages enterprise which goes beyond the point of satisfactory 
return by offering no artificial support to unsound ventures, requiring 
each venture to stand or fall upon its own merit. To the extent that 
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competition is hampered by external or artificial restrictions its 
self-corrective effects are delayed or prevented. Such external jn. 
fluences should be applied, therefore, with the greatest care and 
consideration. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PROCEEDS OF INDUSTRY 


The parties at interest in the distribution of the proceeds of Indus. 
try are Labor and Management, Capital, Government, and the Con- 
sumer. The participation of each should be determined in accordance 
with sound principles and equity. Competition is a potent force in 
effecting this distribution properly with respect to Labor, Manage. 
ment, and Capital, and in procuring for the Consumer the benefits due 
him. 

Labor and Management should participate in the proceeds of In- 
dustry through wages and other forms of compensation paid out, to 
a point where such compensation is properly proportioned to the 
value of their contribution to industry. Competition is a most effective 
medium for accomplishing this objective. 

Capital should participate in the proceeds of industry, through 
rents, interest, and dividends paid out, to a point where such return 
is sufficient to encourage the accumulation and investment in enter- 
prise of further savings, in the amounts required to carry on and 
develop effectively the national economy. Such return should fairly 
reflect the hazards of the undertaking and the degree of protection 
given to the investment. Competition will accomplish this objective 
also. 

Government should participate in the proceeds of industry through 
taxation only to the extent necessary to perform its legitimate func- 
tions, economically administered. 

The resources of industry in excess of these requirements, and after 
prudent provision for safeguarding its undertakings, should be de- 
voted to benefiting the consumer through improving the quality and 
reducing the cost to him of the goods and services supplied. 

While government should neither operate nor directly control the 
facilities of production and distribution, yet the rational regulation, 
in the demonstrated public interest, of certain aspects of private 
enterprise, is recognized by all as an essential function of government. 

There are certain exceptions to the general application in industry 
of the principle of free competition, including natural monopolies and 
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industries engaged in the procurement of natural resources. Regula- 
tion with respect to these exceptions should be under broadly drawn 
statutes giving considerable discretion to administrative agencies. 
Such statutes should set out specifically, however, the standards and 
principles of such regulation, and the administrative agencies should 
amplify such statutory provisions by rulings uniformly applicable to 
all cases of like nature, so that all persons so regulated may know 
in advance the requirements to be met, subject always to judicial re- 
view. The regulation of industries engaged in the procurement of 
natural resources should be confined to the procurement of such raw 
materials from natural sources and to the conservation aspects of 
such procurement. 

The regulation of all other enterprise should be confined to insur- 
ing freedom to trade and to traders, together with recognition by each 
of the rights of others, whether competitors, employees, employers, 
consumers, or the public. It should not attempt to balance production 
with consumption demand or to control the volume or character of 
products, or prices, except through the publication of impartial, ac- 
curately compiled statistics. Neither should it attempt to control 
hours of work, rates of pay, or other working conditions excepting 
only those pertaining to safety, health, and sanitation. The rights 
of labor to bargain individually or to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own choosing without inter- 
ference or coercion by anyone should be adequately protected. 

Such regulation should be embodied in specific statutes, administered 
so far as possible by the departments and usual agencies of govern- 
ment normally engaged in handling the affairs of government. In 
exceptional circumstances such statutes may be administered by special 
agencies of government created for that purpose. Such agencies should 
be given very little administrative latitude, however, and where so 
given should be required to exercise such discretion by the issuance 
and publication, in advance, of rulings setting forth specifically the 
standards and provisions of such regulations, subject always to judicial 
review. 

Such governmental regulation should not be the only regulatory 
medium of industry, however, or even the primary medium which in 
fact should be the voluntary and co-operative organization of industry 
for self-regulation in the public interest and within such spheres of 
activity as will not permit or encourage combinations in restraint of 
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trade or other monopolistic activities. Such self-regulation must avoid 
any attempt to create such rigidities in the operation of industry as 
would interfere with its prime objectives—namely, production and  * 
distribution under competitive conditions—but rather it should seek to 
encourage everything that will contribute to this objective. Such self. 
regulation must of necessity be voluntary—that is, coercion of the 
minority must not be attempted, either with or without governmental 
sanction, for when such coercion is undertaken monopolies are en. 
couraged and harmful rigidities in the economic structure are created. 


THE CHARACTER OF CHANGE 


This is the pattern of the American social order and the system of 
free enterprise fostered by it. The traditions upon which it is founded 
go deeply into the past and are anchored by a thousand years of =; 
human experience. The character of change being urged upon it is of 
ancient origin, tried many times, but never with success. It may be 
said in fact that, throughout the ages, man has indeed been like a 
pendulum, swinging between the vicissitudes of fortune inherent in a 
condition of individual liberty and the coercive tyrannies of a planned 
economy, blindly accepted in the futile search for individual security 
built upon mass responsibility. Rarely has equilibrium been established 
between liberty and security for the individual, and then only for a 
short period. We in America have enjoyed such a period. The Great 
War and the dislocations that followed it have tended to destroy this 
equilibrium. Are we now to abandon our past accomplishments and 
begin another period of groping experimentation in the name of se- 
curity and at the sacrifice of liberty? Or shall we address ourselves 
to the rectification of things found wrong in our present system and 
to its successful operation? It is argued that our frontiers are gone 
and that we have left little to do but to conserve and hold on to what 
we have. No more false doctrine of defeatism was ever preached to 
a weary people. 

The attacks being made upon the American enterprise system are 
sometimes in the open, but more often below the surface of events. 
The danger lies in changes effected in our institutions by indirection 
permitted through lack of understanding of what is contemplated, with | 
its implications and ultimate goal. Our Supreme Court has proven 
itself to be an effective check upon hurried and thoughtless change, 
but in the performance of its constitutional functions it is properly 
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responsive to the will of the people as expressed by constitutional and 
statutory changes. The only medium by which our institutions can be 
protected permanently and our national policies guided safely is the 
intelligent opinion of the American people expressed through the 
ballot box. 

Unfortunately many of us are suffering from the psychological 
fatigue of hope long deferred and the mental confusion of years of 
struggle, hardship, and depression. Under such conditions the ideal- 
istic theories of the proponents of change look particularly attractive 
when compared with the practical realities of actual existence under 
the vicissitudes of recent years. Reduce these theories to practice by 
actual application to American life and you will have accomplished 
one of the major catastrophes of all history. Real and lasting security 
to the individual cannot be accomplished by this route but only by 
restoration of conditions favorable to individual initiative, enterprise, 
industry, and thrift. These qualities of the individual have made 
America what it is and will sustain it in the future. 

We are faced at this time with a greater hazard to our liberty as 
individuals, and to our rights and privileges as a self-governing peo- 
ple, than ever before in our history. This hazard is increased by virtue 
of the fact that the issues often are hidden under glittering theories 
and plausible words. Let us not be carried away by these superficiali- 
ties, however, to a point where we believe that the principles which 
have been the bulwark of American liberty have suddenly become 
obsolete and must be replaced by the theories of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, 
Mussolini, and Hitler. We need none of these doctrines in America; 
our social and economic organization is not perfect; in fact, it leaves 
much to be desired, but it is better than any that has yet been devised 
by any other country; and our future well-being and permanent se- 
curity lie in perfecting and adjusting it within its existing constitu- 
tional framework, rather than casting it aside for the defeatist doc- 
trines of the Old World. 

Those of us who so believe are faced with the very great responsi- 
bility of preserving this system and passing it on to the next genera- 
tion without loss of any part of the strength and vitality it possessed 
when we of this generation received it from our forefathers. We can 
accomplish this only by making clear to all the people just what the 

American system is; the real substance of the proposed changes; and 
the effect of these changes upon it. Unfortunately too little is known 
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of its origin; too much has been forgotten of the causes that led to its 
creation, and too much of our present well-being has been taken for 
granted as something we always have had and, of necessity, always 
will continue to enjoy. The permanency of this well-being is not as 
well assured today as it was even a few years ago. The world is in the 
midst of turmoil and disturbance, and human institutions of long 
standing have succumbed to the pressure for change, whether for 
good or bad. 

Our acute problem today is still unemployment. Cure this and the 
pressure for these changes will largely disappear. Re-employment is 
possible, however, only by release of enterprise from the many inter. 
ferences and obstacles that have fettered it—some imposed through 
ignorance, some possibly to justify the arguments for change. Remove 
these and let the individual have a fair opportunity, and I am firmly 
convinced that we shall again enjoy our normal American prosperity 
and begin again to go forward toward a genuinely abundant life. 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC POLICY 


Progress in this direction is possible only by adherence to sound 
principles of public policy of which the following are indicative: 

1. Preserve and safeguard the personal liberties of each individual 
under the guarantees of the Constitution; 

2. Produce the maximum quantity of goods and services at the 
lowest reasonable cost—that is, by private enterprise under competi- 
tive conditions, regulated as found necessary to protect the rights of 
all, but not owned, controlled, or operated by government. This will 
permit the highest possible standard of living. It must be coupled, 
however, with an ever-continuing improvement in the breadth and 
equity of distribution of such goods and services among all the people. 

3. Create a practical and effective, but honest, economical and non- 
political facility for the relief of the individual injured by the impact 
of the economic system upon his own personal affairs. The financing 
and administration of such relief should be local as far as possible, the 
central government being called upon only in cases of greatest 
emergency, and even in such instances the administration of such 
relief should be through local channels and with local responsibility. 

4. Conduct the affairs of government, both state and federal, in 
an efficient, economical manner, keeping them at all times within the 
structure of the Constitution, modified from time to time by amend- 
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ment as found advisable, but only in the orderly manner therein pro- 
vided. 

5. Encourage individual initiative and private enterprise by modi- 
fication of any public policies which are destructive of them, including 
government competition with its citizens, punitive forms of taxation, 
and obstructions to the formation and investment of private capital. 
Accomplish these objectives, or give assurance we are on the way 
toward their accomplishment, and you will inaugurate in America the 
greatest period of social progress and matcrial well-being that the 
country has yet seen. 

While the issues we have discussed are essentially social and eco- 
nomic, yet they must be settled through political channels. In the final 
analysis they can be comprised in the simple questions—What kind 
of country do we want America to be, free or controlled? Shall we 
govern ourselves or be governed? The right answer will be given at 
the polls only if and when the American people understand their full 
significance. 


BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 


With the deep sympathy for and appreciation of the function of 
education in our national life which the business man has always felt, 
his natural inclination would be to turn to the educator for a fuller 
understanding of these problems of which he has become increasingly 
aware during the years of the depression, but in this period certain 
new conditions have developed, and since Professor Johnson has re- 
ferred to them I do not hesitate to speak of them also. I refer to the 
introduction into government of the academic thinker for purposes 
of advice and direction under the general grouping of “braintrusters.” 
Unfortunately many of these advisers have advocated principles and 
practices of social organization so foreign to our American tradi- 
tions and free enterprise as to cause a deep-seated feeling on the part 
of business men that there exists a genuine lack of understanding 
on the part of some educators as to the real characteristics of the 
private enterprise system. Thinking business men appreciate that the 
philosophy expressed by many of these advisers is not accepted much 
more generally among educators than among other groups of people, 
but unfortunately for the development of the intimate relations that 
should prevail between the business man and the educator, these advo- 
cates of change have been the most vocal. Many of those who dis- 
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agree have been all too silent. I read with great interest the papers 
presented at the November 11 conference, and feel that these discus. 
sions illustrate somewhat the characteristics to which I have referred, 

I find it difficult, for example, to accept the thought advanced by 
Professor Counts that our early leaders, in organizing this nation, 
accepted altogether the philosophy of John Locke that ‘the great 
and chief end . . . of men uniting into commonwealths and putting 
themselves under government, is the preservation of their property.” 
I believe the record shows with reasonable clarity that such men as 
George Washington, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and James 
Madison had something in mind more comprehensive than that. I be- 
lieve that in advocating the philosophy of Adam Smith that “the 
weakest government is the best government,” Thomas Jefferson had 
in mind the advantages of individual liberty in the development, not 
only of material well-being, but of the social, cultural, and spiritual 
interests of men. In fact Thomas Jefferson feared above all else the 
material development of America along industrial lines and ques- 
tioned whether the social fabric could withstand the strains of this 
material development without destroying those other values which 
he considered of such great importance. 

Again, Professor Counts very properly calls attention to the great 
disparities which have developed in the material condition of Ameri- 
cans as between the very wealthy and the very poor. We have to con- 
sider, however, whether these disparities have arisen from the free 
workings of the enterprise system or from the subordination of the 
economy, by public policy, to control in one way or another for the 
special benefit of particular groups. Without discussing the desira- 
bility of such special provision for the advantage of a given portion 
of the economy, I would point out that the whole system of tariff 
protection is an instance of this character. Statutory limitation upon 
hours and wages in industrial employment is another. 

The youth problem is nothing more or less than the problem of 
unemployment, which takes us directly to the processes involved in 
the rebuilding and development of the country, which must be car- 
ried on continuously if normal employment is to be available; and to 
the underlying causes for unemployment, such as the obstructions cre- 
ated to the formation and use of capital, and the discouragement 
offered to initiative and enterprise. I would point out that while the 
process of capital formation was slowed down greatly by the liquida- 
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tion following the crisis of 1929, yet its recovery to normal propor- 
tions during the period of recovery which followed, was obstructed, 
not by the free functioning of the enterprise system, but rather by 
public policies undertaken for the avowed purpose of perpetuating 
capital and protecting existing property. The youth problem is pri- 
marily a problem of freeing enterprise to hazard and to risk, to fail 
or to succeed, but in all events to do things needing to be done, and 
in doing them to create opportunity. 

It is generally agreed, I believe, that the immediate cause of depres- 
sions is the creation, for one reason or another—sometimes external, 
sometimes internal—of such lack of balance in the ability of different 
portions of the population to exchange freely with all other portions 
the products of their industry as to cause a cessation of production, 
with resulting unemployment. The business cycle between prosperity 
and depression probably will be with us in some form and to some 
degree so long as we have a free economy. The duration of such 
cycles is largely determined, however, by the freedom of the econ- 
omy to adjust itself to changing conditions. Our experience during 
the past five years does not indicate, however, that a controlled econ- 
omy will be free from this difficulty or that it will be able materially 


to shorten the period or to lessen the severity of the essential adjust- 
ments. 


DEMOCRACY IN INDUSTRY 


Professor Johnson discusses in a most interesting way the grow- 
ing demand for democracy in the processes of industry. He points 
out very truly that the interest of worker and employer is not alto- 
gether a common one, but that each has his own specific interests 
which should not be merged. It is very essential, in my judgment, 
that this division of interests be clearly understood and always kept 
in mind. The workers’ interest is partially, but not wholly, that of 
the proprietor. Management is primarily the spokesman for the pro- 
prietorship. This does not mean that management should not deal, 
in its relations with labor, fairly and with justice and equity, or that 
management should not have a full appreciation of the rights of labor 
and the obligations of business to it. It does mean, however, that 
labor should be free to provide its own spokesmen for dealing with 


management without interference or coercion of any kind or from 
any source. 
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Business has no fault to find with this principle of democracy in 
industry. It does object, however, in the development of democratic 
processes in industry, to the failure to recognize the long accepted 
principles of democratic rule that have governed in America—namely, 
recognition of the rights of minorities, participation of such minori- 
ties in dealings with management, and protection of the individual 
and the minority against the tyrannical and arbitrary dictation of the 
majority. There is no greater tyranny in the world than the tyranny 
of a majority ruthlessly applied in the name of democracy to suppress 
the individual or the minority. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
developed in Soviet Russia has used, in many instances, the processes 
of democracy, but it is not a standard of democratic achievement 
that should be sought for in America. 

The development of these democratic processes in industry under 
intensive stimulation and regulation by government is not always con- 
ducive to permanent or stable accomplishment. The present is not 
the first time in American history that government has fostered the 
organization of labor in industry only to see this movement subse- 
quently recede through lack of confidence on the part of the worker. 
We are repeating to a considerable extent our experience during the 
World War. We are repeating also something of the experience of 
trade unionism in Great Britain. Leo Wollman published a very inter- 
esting study on this subject some months ago in which he showed 
that from 1905 to 1920 trade union membership in Great Britain 
increased fourfold, but that from 1920 to the end of 1935 it dropped 
from something over 8,000,000 members to less than 5,000,000. 
What caused this recession? Why is it that trade unionism in America 
increased from 2,000,000 in 1905 to about 5,000,000 at the end of 
1920, and then receded steadily to a low point of about 3,000,000 in 
1933, recovering to about 4,000,000 at the end of 1935? Can the arti- 
ficial stimulation, by government, in the manner of recent years create 
a healthy growth of trade unionism or create conditions that will lead 
to permanence and stability in this development? Is the National 
Labor Relations Act, as now written, an effective instrument for the 
advancement of true democracy in industry? 


EXPLOITATION AND THE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 


Professor Reisner raises some very interesting questions, particu- 
larly with respect to the exploitation of the industrial worker by the 
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American enterprise system. There is no doubt that the worker has 
been exploited at times and under some circumstances. On the whole, 
however, the record is remarkable for the fair dealing of the employer 
in his relations with his employees, as is indicated by the constantly 
rising participation of the worker in the gross proceeds of industry, 
from about 38 per cent in 1850 to about 65 per cent in 1929 and 
since. We are inclined to raise the question, however, whether pri- 
vate enterprise, made up of employers and employees together, has 
not, over the period of American industrial development, exploited 
the consumer somewhat for the benefit, in part at least, of the worker 
in industry, and whether a portion of our unemployment problem has 
not arisen from the fact that urban dwellers as a whole have gotten 
more, rather than less, than the fair value of their services to the 
economy as a whole. 

I believe it will be conceded by every thoughtful student that no 
country in the world’s history, producing its own agricultural prod- 
ucts, has ever succeeded in employing all its potentially employable 
population for any prolonged period of time in peaceful economic 
pursuits—that is, in the production of goods and services for exchange 
and in the processes of exchange, but rather that a substantial portion 
of such population has had to live on the land on a subsistence basis— 
that is, they have been forced to limit their consumption largely to 
things they have actually produced with their own labor. This cer- 
tainly was the condition in the United States at the beginning of the 
industrial era. Even in our childhood those of us who had any con- 
tact with rural life remember subsistence farming. It was not alto- 
gether a hardship; it was a mode of life that held much of value. 
Many farmers produced little, if anything, for sale, and bought little, 
if anything, with the proceeds of cash crops, yet they lived and pros- 
pered and carried on. 

Then came the industrial era and the development of the factory 
system in urban centers. Urban dwellers were relatively small in 
number, highly unified in economic and social outlook, and they suc- 
ceeded in organizing themselves effectively for the procurement from 
the national income of as large a portion as possible. The tariff is an 
example of this type of organization; trade unionism is another; the 
monopolies that grew up in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
are others. As a result of these conditions the advantages of urban 
life have steadily become greater in contrast to the attractions of 
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rural life and the rural population has steadily moved toward urban 
centers, not always because of demand by industry for labor but with 
increasing frequency because of the greater attractions of urban ex. 
istence. It was not altogether the demand for labor, but rather the 
relative advantages of urban existence, that caused the drifting of 
hundreds of thousands of subsistence farmers from the South Atlantic 
seaboard to the great urban centers of the North Atlantic seaboard 
in the last twenty-five years, where they again became, in large 
measure, subsistence dwellers. 

The industrial activities of the country are being called upon with 
increasing insistence not only to support those engaged in the pro- 
duction of goods and the rendering of services required by the coun- 
try, but also to make constantly larger provision for urban popula- 
tions not required in the economic activities of the country. What is 
the answer to this condition? Should America admit to itself that the 
natural habitat of man is on the land; that only a limited portion of 
its population can, at its present stage of economic development, be 
gainfully employed in urban pursuits; that the remainder should live 
on the land, some engaged in producing for sale, others wholly or in 
large part producing for their own use? Should it, to this end, under- 
take, without regimentation of agriculture in any way, to restore a 
fair and equitable balance between the attractions and benefits of 
rural life, even though on a subsistence basis, and urban life main- 
tained in part by social services rendered at the expense of constantly 
increasing production costs? Or should America adopt the philosophy 
that the primary objective of industry is not to produce and distribute 
goods but rather to create gainful employment at all times for all the 
potentially employable population? If employment of all the popula- 
tion is determined to be the true and ultimate objective of industry, 
then the available work should properly be distributed among the 
available population, and the proceeds thereof distributed likewise, 
a true setting for a planned economy. 

Consideration of this situation leads us a long way from Professor 
Reisner’s conclusions that the urban dweller has been exploited by 
the enterprise system. Should we not say, rather, that the urban 
dweller, closely organized, has exploited the body politic as a whole 
for his own advantage? This exploitation cannot be continued indef- 
nitely without abandonment of the principles of free enterprise. 

In this connection I was much interested in the viewpoint expressed 
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by Dean Russell in an article published some time ago in the Atlantic 
Monthly under the title of ‘Straws from Alberta.” Speaking of the 
political conditions in Alberta, Canada, he stated: “For the first 
time on the American continent, the Athenian idea of every citizen 
living at government expense appealed successfully to a majority of 
the voters.” Again he stated: “Anyone who has studied the history 
of government in business, anyone who has traced through the ages 
the experiences of man as he has tried to order his economic life, 
knows full well the consequences of government payment of doles, 
bonuses, dividends, and salaries to all the citizens.” In the beginning 
this government was supported by its citizens. Do its citizens now 
expect to be supported by it? If so we have seen the beginning of the 
decline and fall of this great Republic. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE EDUCATOR 


What are the implications of these conditions for the educator? 
Has he not the responsibility for dividing with the politician and the 
business man the task of portraying this picture clearly to the people 
with its full implications and significance? In doing so, he should bring 
out the highlights and shadows of his own convictions. He should 
not be coerced in the expression of these convictions any more than 
any other individual, either by agencies of government, or by educa- 
tional authorities, or by his own professional group. If his personal 
viewpoint is so at variance with public opinion as to be rejected by it 
generally, then possibly he will cease to be an educator. Above all, 
however, the educator should be himself. He cannot escape these re- 
sponsibilities, and he does not want to. On the contrary I believe he 
is eager and desirous of doing his part in this historic period and of 
making his contribution to the ultimate solution of these great issues. 
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The Educator and the Business Man 
A Layman’s View of Education 


By H. W. PRENTIS, Jr. 


PRESIDENT, ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


STARTLING incident occurred one day in the Colosseum in 

ancient Rome. A Christian martyr was exposed to the on- 
slaught of a hungry lion. As the beast approached, his intended vic- 
tim whispered something into his ear; then to the amazement of the 
crowd, the lion turned humbly and walked away. Taken aback by 
the unprecedented occurrence, the populace roared its demand that 
the victim be released. Safe among his friends, the Christian was 
pressed to explain the miracle he had wrought. “It was all very 
simple,” said he. “I simply admonished the lion to remember that 
if he ate me, he would have to make a speech.” Happily or un- 
happily, I was not so wise. I attended a delightful dinner at Dean 
Russell’s home three months ago. I ate long and well, and here I 
am paying the inevitable penalty. Why you have turned out in such 
numbers I cannot imagine unless you have gathered to see four 
economic royalists martyred to make a Teachers College holiday. 
If that be true, ‘‘Morituri te salutamus,”’ as we now venture into the 
academic lions’ den! 

To speak here following the excellently reasoned, temperate, and 
brilliant addresses of such experts as Dr. Counts, Dr. Johnson, and 
Dr. Reisner at your conference last November, requires no little 
temerity. So please be charitable and remember that my primary oc- 
cupation in life is helping to run a business; preparing addresses on 
education is out of my line. However, everybody enjoys departing 
from his accustomed role occasionally and while there is some peril 
in so doing, the additional danger a business man runs is really not 
so very great. For, like Tennyson’s immortal “Six Hundred,” the 
executive of any corporation these days is quite accustomed to have 
the cannon of competitors volleying in front of him, the guns of labor 
unions firing on him from the left, stockholders’ artillery enfilading 
his right, occasional pot shots from dissatisfied customers in his rear, 
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plus a steady rain of poison gas bombs of the Jackson-Ickes variety 
from the air. The very ground he treads is mined with political propa- 
ganda. Hence it is pleasant to venture for a day into the cloistered 
quiet of a great institution like this, whose company of able thinkers 
and philosophers—no matter how our views may differ—are sincerely 
seeking the educational formula for a brighter, better, “brave new 
world.” 

“The Educator and the Business Man’’—the subject assigned me— 
intrigued me from the start, first, because my father was a public 
school man and, second, because my own schooling was acquired en- 
tirely in the public schools, starting in the kindergarten in St. Louis 
and culminating at the University of Missouri. After four years of 
university administrative work, I started in business thirty-one years 
ago. During that period I have served the company with which I 
have the honor of being connected in several capacities—clerical as- 
sistant, advertising manager, sales manager, general executive. As 
the result of that experience I am today thoroughly impressed with 
the fact that, as someone has said, all business is teaching: Teaching 
people how to make goods is manufacturing; teaching people to want 
goods is selling; teaching people how to work together is organiza- 
tion. So even if the Dons of Teachers College do look askance at 
the barefaced suggestion that we are brother teachers under the 
skin, I personally make bold to claim the kinship. 

Some years ago I heard a minister down South deliver an elo- 
quent sermon from a text found in the First Epistle of Peter, the 
fifth chapter. It reads: “‘The devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour.” The preacher’s opening sentences 
were to the effect that he intended to develop his text under three 
heads: “First, who de debil am he? Second, what de debil am he 
lookin’ for? And, third, where de debil am he going?” Regardless 
of its logic, this outline certainly indicated the general direction that 
the speaker intended to follow. So perhaps you, too, are entitled to 
know “where de debil” I am going with my subject today. Let me 
tell you now: 

In the first place, as a public school product myself, I want to 
present my personal convictions as to present-day theory and prac- 
tice in public education; then to point out certain corollaries that 
stem therefrom and find expression in the public attitude toward cur- 
rent social, economic, and political problems. Second, I wish to em- 
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phasize the very grave responsibility that rests today upon the 
shoulders of our American educators and educational philosophers, 
And, in the third place, I desire to venture a few scattered obserya- 
tions in respect to the illuminating addresses delivered here last No. 
vember. This last effort will necessarily involve certain digressions 
into the political realm, since economics and politics these days—as 
Socrates said of joy and sorrow—are inextricably mixed. 

Herbert Finer remarked somewhere: ‘““To be grandly vague is the 
shortest route to power, for a meaningless noise is that which di- 
vides us the least:” I shall not attempt to be “grandly vague’”’—useful 
as that ability is when one’s paucity of crystallized thought demands 
grandiloquence of expression for effective camouflage. On the con- 
trary, I propose to speak such thoughts as I have frankly, courteously, 
and I hope so clearly that no room will be left for misunderstanding. 
I take it that this conference seeks honest expressions of agreement 
or disagreement; not the rubber-stamping of one another’s ideas, 
but a sincere effort to find ground for sympathetic thinking. To dis- 
cern clearly the “Delectable Mountains” we seek in education and 
business will be a real step forward, even though we may still differ 
as to the route to follow in our Pilgrim’s Progress toward our com- 
mon goal. 


OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 


Looking at education from a common-sense point of view, it seems 
to me that it should have two objectives: first, to furnish the means 
whereby the great mass of the population can acquire the fundamental 
mental training essential in making a living and helpful in enjoying 
life itself; second, to provide every reasonable facility for the train- 
ing of the talented individual who has in him real potentialities of 
social, industrial, or political leadership. Needless to say, both these 
objectives should be sought at an outlay bearing some reasonable 
relationship to the income of the citizenry. Failure to distinguish 
between these two objectives has caused many of the difficulties that 
the public school system has been facing in recent years and is likely 
to cause still more trouble in years to come. 

One cannot generalize accurately for a huge country like the United 
States, but I know personally of township schools in Pennsylvania, 
for example, with elaborate auditoriums and gymnasiums, sumptu- 
ously equipped laboratories and shops which provide facilities out 
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of all proportion to those actually required to furnish a sound general 
education for the children who attend them. Pursuing the innate 
American tendency to have everything in “our town bigger and 
better,” many communities have been led to undertake what now 
appear to have been overambitious school building programs. In 
times of depression it is difficult to maintain and service these prop- 
erties in the face of shrunken general income. 

The number of young people is steadily diminishing in proportion 
to the number of older persons. Schools are overbuilt in some sec- 
tions already. One large grade school in Kansas City, comparatively 
new I am told, even now has eleven unused rooms, all in the lower 
grades. In the Central West some years back there was a rapid de- 
velopment of consolidated school districts with pretentious buildings 
and equipment. In many of these buildings, 1 am informed, there is 
only a scattering of pupils today. The rural population is decreasing 
on the whole and the birth rate is diminishing. Immigration has 
been radically reduced. If we in business were faced with the fact 
that the consumption of our products would begin to decline within 
a comparatively few years and then probably go down rather rapidly, 
we would certainly think carefully before we increased our fixed 
investment in plants and machinery. Yet, the public in many com- 
munities—inspired by school men in some instances—are demanding 
that still larger schools be built. 

By all means let us have good school buildings; let us have ample 
equipment; but in our zeal for these worthy objectives, let us not 
lose our sense of perspective and balance, because there are many 
other factors besides adequate schools that contribute to the social 
well-being of the community at large. Where shall the public look 
for temperate counsel in this matter, if not to the educators of the 
country? And if they, too, succumb to the natural human desire for 
size, luxury, show, and needlessly elaborate buildings and equipment, 
the aftermath will be inevitable. Fine buildings will not be allowed 
to go to rack and ruin by local school boards, even if the compen- 
sation of teachers and the quality of teaching have to suffer. 

A relatively simple elementary and secondary school curriculum, 
intelligent and sympathetic instruction, adequate but not luxurious 
buildings and physical equipment should and will suffice to provide 
the fundamentals of education for the great majority of children—at 
least as much education as they are capable of absorbing and putting 
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to sound use. Elaborate equipment and advanced instruction in spe. 
cialized subjects should be reserved for that minority of the popula. 
tion that can use it to their own advantage and that of the body 
politic. Every facility the country can offer should be provided for 
the gifted and earnest individual in whom the hope of future leader. 
ship resides. No expense should be spared, no obstacle should be 
thrown in such a child’s way, but the process of winnowing out such 
individuals from the mass should be carried out thoroughly and re. 
lentlessly—following somewhat the procedure used in selecting ap- 
plicants for West Point and Annapolis—through repeated and search- 
ing examinations covering mental and moral fitness. The average 
American, I believe, can see no reason for forcing or permitting a 
John Dillinger to go through high school and thus become a “bigger 
and better” crook. 

What I am saying here is as old as Plato. It is, of course, not 
popular doctrine, but, applied intelligently and without prejudice, 
such a program would insure to the mass of our young people ade- 
quate training for the actual problems of living they will encounter, 
furnish even better opportunities for the limited group who possess 
the native endowment to qualify them for the necessary education 
for professional and public careers, and perform both tasks, I be- 
lieve, with a financial outlay well within the limits of sound fiscal 
policy. 

In all our fine consideration of the needs of the masses of our 
people, we must ever keep in the forefront of our thinking the fact 
that all the progress the race has ever made has depended on some 
gifted individual human being. No college faculty will ever write a 
great book; no student organization will ever paint a great picture; 
no chamber of commerce will ever make television practical; no labor 
union will ever preach a great sermon; no public planning commis- 
sion will ever conceive a theory of relativity. It is the individual and 
his freedom of thought and action and conscience that really count. 
What will it profit any nation to cure every social ill, if in the process 
the development of the individual spirit be thwarted or destroyed? 


INTEREST VERSUS MENTAL DISCIPLINE 


Turning to educational theory, the principal criticism that it seems 
to me the layman can properly direct at modern public school 
education, is the undue emphasis placed on the interest factor as 
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opposed to mental discipline. No doubt there must be interest be- 
fore mental effort is fully effective, but to assert that the old em- 
phasis on mental discipline and drill should be discarded and that it 
is futile to attempt to educate where there is no interest is dangerous 
doctrine. The truth, so far as children are concerned, is probably 
that effort creates interest, just as frequently as interest creates effort. 
What things do we value most in our adult life? The things, I be- 
lieve, for which we worked hardest. ‘“‘For where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also.” 

The child who never learns that the values in life which are most 
worth while have to be struggled for, mentally and physically, is 
indeed poorly prepared to meet the problems that crowd upon him 
in his later years. How correct spelling, for example, can be learned 
accurately by any other means than continued practice in spelling— 
something that few children enjoy or are interested in at the outset 
—is beyond the comprehension of the average layman. How any one 
can learn any subject without consistent effort, “by thinking about 
it all the time’’-—to use Newton’s phrase—is difficult to grasp. The 
mastery of the multiplication table or the intricacies of algebra and 
geometry may be a deadly and tiresome process to any child’s mind, 
but the rapidity of mental reaction and the capacity to think in a 
straight line are unquestionably sharpened by the disciplinary effort 
of mathematical training. 

Failure to lead a child—through a combination of interest and 
compulsion—to grasp the importance of struggling for mental ca- 
pacity has at least two unfortunate repercussions that reach far be- 
yond the sphere of the immediate problem of fitting him to earn a 
living. In the first place, no one who has not had to struggle to at- 
tain mental and physical proficiency can hope ever to secure the thrill 
of satisfaction that comes from the realization of a job well done, 
or at least executed to the very limit of the individual’s capacity at 
the moment. One reason that life seems drab to so many individuals 
as they approach middle age is that they were never induced through 
interest or compelled by early discipline to learn the satisfaction of 
achievement through hard, definite, persistent effort. Education does 
not attain its true goal unless it causes the individual to set a high 
internal standard of excellence for himself against which to measure 
his every act. Nothing would make for the lessening of waste in 
society—both material waste and human waste—more than the 
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inculcation of a passion for excellence for its own sake in the mind 
of every growing child. That means more mental discipline, more 
drill, if you will, backed and supported of course by every intelligent 
effort that can be coupled with it to add interest to the task. Many 
business men today feel that the schools have dodged their respon. 
sibilities on this important score. They have been too much occupied 
in filling the pupil with shallow and vague ideas on a multiplicity 
of subjects in an abortive effort to substitute the interest motive for 
mental discipline. The result is that too many students emerge from 
our primary and secondary schools unwilling to pay the price in 
sustained mental effort that modern life requires for happiness and 
efficiency. 

Perhaps our educational leaders might well pause and give some 
heed to the comment of that cocky philosopher, Count Keyserling, 
in his America Set Free: 


America is fundamentally the land of the overrated child. This then is the 
deepest reason for that infantilism one so often observes in grown-up Americans. 


. . . The general kindergarten atmosphere of the United States discourages 
their attempts to develop as they might. 


Reduced emphasis on mental discipline and drill in our public 
schools gives point to the reflections of a brilliant Spaniard, Salvador 
de Madariaga, when he observed in 1928: 


Americans are direct, frank, and spontaneous like children. They want to 
know because they are curious, not because they seek some advantage from the 
information they are asking. They just want to know. They are hungry and 
thirsty for information—facts, stories. But they dislike thought as wholesome, 
healthy children do. 


The second repercussion that springs from undue attention to the 
interest motive and the lack of that mental discipline which was more 
prevalent in our schools twenty-five years ago than it is today is of 
even deeper and more portentous significance. The methods advocated 
by our modern educational philosophers have unwittingly led a grow- 
ing group of young people to the conclusion that the great achieve- 
ments of civilization are a God-given right to which they are justly 
entitled, irrespective virtually of personal effort. Having had edu 
cational opportunity served to them on the half shell, they are prone 
to forget the men who dug the oysters. The social and political even- 
tualities inherent in that attitude of mind are appalling to sincere 
believers in representative democracy. It accounts in large measure 
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for the ferment we witness all about us in the world today. As 
Ortega y Gasset puts it in his Revolt of the Masses: 


The masses . . . are only concerned with their own well-being and at the 
same time they remain alien to the cause of that well-being. As they do not see 
behind the benefits of civilization, marvels of invention and construction which 
can only be maintained by great effort and foresight, they imagine that their 
role is limited to demanding these benefits peremptorily as if they were natural 
rights. 


Dr. Johnson, in his address on ‘Public Education and Relation- 
ships Between Management and Labor,” delivered at your con- 
ference on November 11, states frankly: 


In its present aggravated form, the conflict between employers and workers is 
the direct outcome of democratic education. . . . An educational system that 
was designed as a stabilizing influence has brought unrest in its train. Can educa- 
tion aid in solving the problems which it has itself created ? 


MENTAL HUMILITY 


Answering Dr. Johnson’s query, may I say that I think educa- 
tion can help solve the problems that it has created. How? Not 
merely by stressing mental discipline in primary and secondary edu- 
cation, but also by requiring in all secondary school and college 
courses sufficient concentration in at least one subject to lead every 
student well beyond the elementary stages to a point where he will 
actually realize how little he ever can hope to know about the sub- 
ject, compared with the master minds in that particular field. For 
only through that realization will he ever acquire real mental hu- 
mility. 

I recall as if it were yesterday how that realization came to me. 
Like all of you, I had studied arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, 
and trigonometry in preparatory school. When I went to college I 
concluded that I might eventually decide to be an engineer; hence I 
elected all the courses in mathematics required for the first two years 
of engineering, including spherical trigonometry, analytical geometry, 
higher algebra, differential and integral calculus. Then just as I had 
begun to think that I was really getting somewhere as a mathema- 
tician, I discovered that I had not even touched the field of applied 
mathematics: thermodynamics, hydromechanics, rigid dynamics, the 
theory of probabilities, the kinetical theory of gases, etc., let alone 
celestial mechanics; that, compared with the mathematical knowledge 
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of a Descartes or Laplace, my acquaintance with the subject was 
that of an infant scarcely able to lisp! I could not solve an equation 
in integral calculus today if my life depended on it, but I tell you 
nothing has ever happened to me that did more to mold my mental 
outlook than that experience. So whatever else your educational theo- 
ries may require, I hope you educators will lend your influence to see 
that every secondary school and college student pursues at least one 
subject to a point where there comes upon him with the burst of an 
exploding shell an overwhelming sense of his own mental limitations, 
because that is the attitude that produces open-mindedness, mental 
humility, the spirit of tolerance. “‘Knowledge is proud that he knows 
so much; wisdom is humble that he knows no more,” said Cowper. 
One of the basic troubles with our system of education in a demo- 
cratic state is that we feed our youth so much soft, predigested mental 
breakfast food that they learn all too seldom how to use their teeth 
in later years in masticating the bully beef and hardtack of actual, 
every-day life. 

A knowledge of facts, the capacity to think straight, mental humil- 
ity, and a sense of the fitness of things, it seems to me, should be 
the objectives of true education. The broader and more liberal a 
man’s education is, the better able he is to cope with present-day 
problems. It is true that as a nation we have made great strides 
through the art of specialization but, like most good things, special- 
ization has, it seems to me, been carried to a point where the law 
of diminishing returns has made itself definitely felt by limiting the 
number of professional and business men and educators of truly 
broad vision and outlook. The rigidity of the thinking of America 
today is largely the result of overspecialization. As a nation I fear 
we may pay a terrible price in years to come for having educated a 
whole generation of men to make a living—each in his own little 
field—rather than to make a life. Those leaders of education who 
have fought the battle so long for a broad liberal arts education will 
see themselves more than justified, I am confident, in the critical years 
that lie ahead. In this connection, I heartily commend to those of 
you who did not hear his address on November 11, the eloquent 
plea of Dr. Counts for more public men and women in America— 
more persons who are profoundly concerned about the future of the 
country in which they live, and who are willing to place the public 
interest above their own interest. 
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TESTING OF THEORIES 


This brings my discussion very naturally into its second phase, 
in which I wish to emphasize the grave responsibility that rests upon 
the shoulders of all educators at this turning point in our country’s 
history. The influence of great specialists in educational theory, such 
as compose the faculty of Teachers College, is far greater than the 
average citizen suspects or realizes in affecting the ultimate destiny 
of our representative democracy. Theorists are essential; we must 
have men who will dream dreams and see visions. Without them the 
world could not progress. It is essential, however, that all theories 
should be tested against the lessons of history before they are ap- 
plied on too far-flung a scale. Certainly some theories of rather recent 
origin have not been checked and refined in the crucible of experience 
before being applied to rather extensive programs. Educational ideas 
are usually not much discussed and criticized by thinking laymen. 
Regrettable though this may be, it is not surprising. The educational 
theorist is dealing with intangibles, the impact of which, both social 
and economic, is not immediately in evidence. In fact, certain results, 
whether for good or ill, are long deferred. Dr. Johnson’s address 
brought this fact home clearly. Several generations of school chil- 
dren have to grow up and come to maturity before the real value 
and actual effect of many theories can be determined. 

In this respect the professional expert in education differs from 
experts in other fields and, if he is to discharge his grave responsi- 
bility to the public in conscientious fashion, he should keep that fact 
ever in mind. The physician’s proficiency or lack of proficiency 
becomes evident to his patient very speedily; the engineer is judged 
quickly by factual results; a lawyer’s mettle is soon determined among 
his clients by his success in winning cases; the buildings that the archi- 
tect erects speak for themselves in steel and stone. In comparison, 
the educational expert has a free hand. Practical school men dis- 
cuss his theories, of course, but few laymen, thus far, have been 
willing to give of their time and intelligence to the constructive criti- 
cism of the dominant educational philosophies that are today color- 
ing our public education and guiding the expenditures therefor. If 
these “Alternate Conferences,” inspired by the sagacity of Dean 
Russell and Dr. Mort, do no more than to encourage the study of 
current educational theory on the part of American business and pro- 
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fessional men, they will, in my judgment, mark a real milestone in 
the joint effort of education and business to create a better social 
order. 


OBSERVATIONS ON CERTAIN THESES 


I come now to my third and concluding section in which, as I said 
at the outset, I shall venture a few observations as a business man in 
respect to certain of the theses advanced in the splendid addresses 
delivered here several months ago. The three speakers covered so 
much ground, brought out so many arresting facts, and developed such 
a multitude of interesting theories that limitations of time make it 
impossible for me to comment on any save a few of the questions 
raised. 

First let me discuss one of Dr. Johnson’s statements: 


The schools . . . through the deliberate teaching that every child has a right 
to a good life and can achieve it if he will, have prepared the present conflict 
over the distribution of power. And the battle is being staged in industry. The 
working classes are demanding industrial democracy with majority rule. 


This immediately raises the question: What does the phrase “‘in- 
dustrial democracy” mean? If industrial democracy means collective 
bargaining in behalf of a group controlled by the majority of that 
group, I can understand the phrase clearly, but apparently Dr. John- 
son implies more than mere collective bargaining. If industrial de- 
mocracy, in addition to collective bargaining, means that industry 
should be so organized as to provide opportunity for budding abil- 
ity wherever it may be found; that men in supervisory positions from 
the humblest assistant foreman to the highest executive should be 
trained to lead rather than to drive; that every worker should be 
educated in the technique of his job; that constant effort should be 
made to disclose and explain the economic problems of a business to 
its workers; that suggestions for its betterment from every employee 
of high or low degree should be encouraged; that constant considera- 
tion should be given to improving all those conditions of employment 
that make for comfort, happiness, and peace of mind, for both the 
man in overalls and the white-collared office worker; that, to use 
the words of Edward D. Jones, “‘A business organization should be 
conceived of as a real standing together of a company of brothers 
to take care of each other and enjoy a portion of their life together” 
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—then I can also understand what the phrase, industrial democracy, 
means and can subscribe wholeheartedly to the desirability of bring- 
ing such industrial practices into being in American business wherever 
such practices do not already exist. 

On the other hand, if by industrial democracy is meant an at- 
tempt to manage industry by a sort of soviet system of workers’ com- 
mittees, participating in all phases of executive management, then I 
can see, I believe, such a mountain of practical difficulties and ob- 
stacles ahead as to obstruct or even destroy the present effectiveness 
of our industrial organization, which, in Dr. Johnson’s own words, 
“can justly claim that it has given to American labor a living stand- 
ard that is enviable by comparison with those prevailing in the coun- 
tries of the Old World.” 

Another passage in his address interested me particularly: 


The conflicting interests, however, of employers and workers can be reconciled 
on the assumption that there is some optimum division of the product which will 
make industry most highly productive and socially adequate. I see no possible 
integration of the factors in industry except in a joint undertaking to discover 
what that optimum distribution of the product is. . . . This integrating interest 
requires nothing less than that all who are concerned in industry shall make no 
prior or arbitrary assumptions as to what wages or profits must be; that they shall 
make only one assumption, namely, that the functions of industry as a public 
service must be carried on. 


All that is admirable in intent. I agree with the objectives sought. 
But from a practical viewpoint would ‘a joint undertaking to dis- 
cover what that optimum distribution of the product is’ work? As 
the manager of a business, try to build a budget on that basis. Sit 
down with me with a committee representing our present 6,300 
domestic employees. Start with “no prior or arbitrary assumption 
as to what wages and profits must be.’”’ Tell the committee that in 
building our budget we shall make only one assumption, namely, 
“that the functions of industry as a public service must be carried on.” 
What would happen? We would be greeted with blank stares and 
silence. 

In other words—and I say this with the utmost courtesy to Dr. 
Johnson—it is easy to postulate ideal procedure but unfortunately 
human nature in the mass does not always work that way. Here and 
there you will find a workman who is genuinely concerned with the 
economics of industry, but the overwhelming majority, perhaps 
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nineteen out of twenty, are not interested in budgets, cost account. 
ing, the problems of pricing, or the intricacies of corporate finance. 
The average worker expects fair wages, comfortable working con. 
ditions, and decent treatment from his supervisors, but does not 
want to be bothered with the grave and detailed responsibilities of 
management. As a matter of fact, he finds great comfort in leaning 
on somebody else’s shoulder. Like all the rest of us, he likes to fol- 
low intelligent leadership. 

Dr. Thorndike, in one of his books, confirms this fact: 

Next to hunger, sex, physical safety, and intolerance of bodily pain, come 
five other forces in our present American industrial and social life, viz., 

(a) The satisfyingness of activity, mental or physical, at which one can succeed 

(b) The satisfyingness of mastery 

(c) The satisfyingness of submission to the right kind of man 

(d) The satisfyingness of company and cheerfulness 


(e) The satisfyingness of that feeling that one is somebody of consequence— 
the sense of approval. 


None of Dr. Thorndike’s points will be overlooked by the wise 
executive. He will always remember that he has to perform two func- 
tions: first, lay plans and execute them; and, second, create a sym- 
pathetic atmosphere among his associates, under which he can carry 
his plans out. This, put in another way, means simply that the suc- 
cessful executive will build an organization of capable individuals 
so that there will be management from the bottom up—not merely 
from the top down. He will constantly seek suggestions, moreover, 
from every worker of high or low degree, but if he has grown wise 
in experience, he will know that the best suggestion system in the 
world is at best a minor factor in management. 

What I believe is true of industrial workers is apparently true 
also of the intellectual workers of Teachers College. I quote these 
sentences from Dean Russell’s report for the year ending June 30, 


1937: 


It is said that American school and college administration has been modeled 
upon big business. This is considered contrary to the ideals of a free people. 
Chief administrative officers are said to be autocratic and despotic. There should 
be more shared decisions. . . . Shall not faculty and students have more power? 
. . . As an administrator I see the problem clearly; but I am not sure of the 
solution. On several occasions I have raised the question in conference with the 
entire staff of Teachers College without significant response or apparent interest. 
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Judging from this statement of Dean Russell's, you apparently 
have here in Teachers College just the sort of able executive I have 
described. He consults and advises with his colleagues; he gives all 
his associates in the faculty “the satisfyingness of that feeling” that 
they are people of consequence—which they are. But when he raises 
the question as to “whether there should be more shared decisions,” 
the faculty being engrossed, as is natural and proper, in their own 
special jobs, pass the problem up “without significant response or 
apparent interest.” In other words, just as do workmen in factories, 
professors want to get on with their day-by-day tasks and let the 
“boss” worry over administrative matters—competitors, selling 
prices, financing the pay roll, plans for research and capital invest- 
ments, placating customers, keeping stockholders satisfied, main- 
taining a constant flow of raw materials, making out tax returns, 
keeping abreast of new laws and government regulations by hours 
of reading night after night, maintaining the right sort of public rela- 
tions, and devoting what surplus energy is left to making speeches on 
industry's problems to Congressional committees, government regu- 
latory bodies, and teachers colleges! 

Dr. Johnson goes on to argue that the interests of employers and 
workers are really not common and mutual but that on the other 
hand, to quote his words, “‘employers and workers should not see 
industry from the same angle.” Of course it is true that the inter- 
ests of employer and employee seem frequently divergent when con- 
sidered from a short-range viewpoint, but considered from a long- 
range viewpoint and taking into account the importance of permanent 
solvency for both owner and employee, the divergence of interest 


becomes less marked, even in small business where there is literal 
owner-management. 


OWNER-OPERATED BUSINESSES AND LARGE CORPORATIONS 


Here I think it will be helpful to sound analysis to distinguish 
clearly between the management of owner-operated businesses and 
the management of large corporations, in which the executive man- 
agement does not own and usually can never hope to own more than 
a small percentage of the total investment involved. “Big’’ business, 
as a rule, leads the van in industry in respect to high wages, short 
hours, sound working conditions, group insurance, and all those mul- 
tifarious activities that we group under the general phrase, welfare 
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services. One of the prime reasons for this, I think, lies in the fact 
that the management of a large business occupies a rather disinter- 
ested relationship to the actual owners as compared with the man. 
agement of an enterprise which is run by the men who own it and 
who therefore receive personally all the profits that are earned. | 
do not mean to imply that the managers of owner-operated busi- 
nesses have necessarily any lower sense of social stewardship than 
the management of large enterprises, but I do call attention to a 
condition that I think is seldom, if ever, fully realized by critics of 
so-called big business. Management there is a function that can 
look, I think, more dispassionately at the intricate problems involved 
in giving a square deal at one and the same time to employees, stock- 
holders, customers, and suppliers of materials, than is the case where 
management and ownership are synonymous. Wage increases and 
other benefits conferred on wage earners do not come directly out 
of management’s pocketbook. Hence with widely diversified stock 
ownership, conscientious management with a real sense of steward- 
ship can proceed, if it will, with less selfish direct conflict of interest 
than otherwise. Thus policies, based on long-range economic con- 
siderations in which the humanitarian element enters, are frequently 
adopted which would not be possible if short-sighted stockholding 
interests dominated the immediate situation. In any business in which 
the determination of fiscal policies was left to soviets of stockholders, 
the treatment of employees would certainly not approach in ethical 
and humanitarian standards those established by intelligent non- 
ownership management guided by considerations of social stewardship. 

The nearest parallel that I can draw to the function of manage- 
ment in a large business enterprise is that of the captain of an ocean 
liner at sea. Of course, the captain is interested in bringing his vessel, 
the property of the owner, safely to port, but can it be denied that 
he is also deeply concerned with the safety of his passengers and 
crew? If he loses his ship, he is disgraced; if he does not handle his 
crew so as to maintain morale and service, passengers complain and 
his position as captain is placed in jeopardy; if his navigation and gen- 
eral attitude toward his passengers do not command respect, they 
(his customers) criticize. Throughout every voyage he must con- 
stantly balance in impartial fashion the claims of one group over 
against the other. 


Similarly, executives of big business to the best of their ability en- 
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deavor to do equity between the various groups that comprise 
every going enterprise. No matter how conscientious, honorable, or 
fair-minded any man may be, that is a difficult task. It requires leader- 
ship of a high order and the development of sympathetic understand- 
ing on the part of every one of the several groups involved. If one . 
factor, however, is led to believe—to use Dr. Johnson’s words— | 
that it ‘should not see industry from the same angle’’ as the others, 
_ what added hope is there for peace and mutual prosperity? What 
is gained by substituting suspicion for mutual respect and confidence? 
| Why displace the expectation of equitable treatment built up through 
years of honest effort and personal friendliness with the false idea 
that every added benefit that the worker secures must perforce be 
| the result of compulsion or horse trading with the management? 
The principle of collective bargaining wherever men want to en- 
| gage in it is sound and proper, provided there be equal responsibility 
on both sides; but to stress the bargaining element without em- 
phasizing in the same breath the importance of mutual symapthy 
and understanding is to provide fertile ground in which selfish agita- 
tors, who live on conflict, can sow dragons’ teeth of suspicion and 
distrust. Education can render a vital service to American industry 
and to the future of our democratic institutions if it will stress along 
with the principle of responsible collective bargaining the interde- 
pendence of all factors in industry and the crying importance—in the 
public interest—of mutual sympathy and understanding. 


POPULAR STEREOTYPES 


| I think it has always been true that if a statement is repeated 
| frequently enough, unthinking people eventually accept it as gospel 
truth; finally even the inventor comes to believe it himself. Catch 
| phrases and stereotypes have always played an immense part in the 
formation of public opinion. It seems, however, that in these days some 
of our intellectuals are almost as gullible as the hoi polloi. They 
hear unfounded assertions about business and then bandy such state- 
ments around among themselves so constantly that eventually these 
statements find general credence. 

Take child labor, for example. There has been so much propaganda 
about children working in mills and factories that I doubt whether 
there are may persons in this audience who have anywhere near a 
currect conception of how many youngsters really are employed in 
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manufacturing industry in the United States. The last official figure 
available is that given by the U. S. Bureau of the Census for 1930, 
At that time, mark you, there were fewer than 70,000 children under 
sixteen years of age employed in manufacturing in the United States 
—considerably less than one per cent of the total factory employees, 
A survey of employment made only a few months ago in a group of 
leading manufacturing firms revealed that in 1,572 plants employing 
2,009,000 persons only 28 were under sixteen years of age and they 
were all working by special permit! Most of the children whose labor 
you and I and every other right-thinking American are eager to have 
eliminated, are working on the farm or in small family enterprises, 
in retail distribution, in domestic service, and on newspaper routes. 
Yet the manufacturers of the country are generally blamed for the | 
evil of child labor—even by educated people. | 
Take the concentration of economic power, of which we have heard 

so much in recent years and to which reference is made at several _ 
points in the addresses delivered here last November. Messrs. Berle 
and Means, I think, helped make that popular bugaboo into a great 
big bogey when they asserted that two hundred corporations con- 
trolled 49.2 per cent of the country’s corporate wealth and that the 
“ultimate control of nearly half of industry was actually in the hands 
i of a few hundred men,” namely, the active directors of these cor- 
. porations. Their figures may be technically correct but how misleading 

are the conclusions the authors drew from them! According to The 

Twentieth Century Fund, in 1933 there were 594 corporations in this 

country, each with total assets of 50,000,000 dollars or over, which 

altogether produced less than 20 per cent of the total national income! 

More than 81 per cent of our entire economic activity that year was 
carried on by partnerships, by individuals, and by small and medium- 
I sized corporations. The Social Security Board has received reports 
from nearly three million separate employers, who atcount for only 
about 60 per cent of the workers of the country gainfully employed. 
The total number of employers in the country, in all probability, is in 
| excess of five million. Is that dangerous economic concentration? 
; It is true that in certain fields, where a combination of inventive 
genius and outstanding personal initiative has been displayed, a large 
, percentage of the total business done may be in the hands of rela- 
| tively few industrial units. However, for Mr. Robert H. Jackson 

to say as he did some months ago, ‘‘There can be no effective com- 
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petition except between rivals of some equality of strength and re- 
source,’ sounds absurd to those of us who have had to meet the 
competition of small well-managed concerns. Would that Mr. Jack- 
son might spend a few years managing a large unit in some industry 
in which he had a number of small competitors! 

How I wish that all critics of American industry, particularly critics 
who feel so keenly about the concentration of economic power, could 
join some of us for a year or two and participate actively in the 
management of our businesses. What a lot of surprises such critics 
would have! They would discover, for example, that no director of 
a corporation would long be tolerated if he endeavored to bring im- 
proper pressure on the management of one corporation to favor 
another on whose board he sat, to the financial detriment of the stock- 
holders of the first. It would be foolish to claim that such action has 
never taken place, but I do assert that in all my years as an executive 
oficer of a forty-eight million dollar corporation, I have never ex- 
perienced it. Nothing would so quickly destroy the morale and efh- 
ciency of a well-run company than what might be termed “corporate 
nepotism” of that sort. 

I know that any fair-minded critic would be amazed. if he could 
sit in the committee meetings of such organizations as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce or the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and hear at first hand the principles of decency and fair 
play that are there expressed, and which are today effective in an 
overwhelming majority of American businesses. I hold in my hand 
the recently adopted report of the Committee on Industrial Prac- 
tices of the National Association of Manufacturers, setting forth 
the ethical principles that that great organization approves and 
commends to American manufacturers generally, and invite our friends 
in educational circles to analyze this document and tell us what they 
think of it. American business, of course, is not perfect. What human 
institution is? It is moving steadily, however, toward a higher and 
higher plane of ethical conduct. Its present concept of social steward- 


ship stands head and shoulders above that of any other nation in 
the world’s history. 


“VISITING PROFESSORSHIPS” IN INDUSTRY 


No one could be more anxious than I to see closer liaison and 
a better understanding between educators and business men. The old 
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gospel hymn says, ‘‘We shall know each other better when the mists 
have rolled away,” and I have been cudgeling my brain to discover 
some plan by which the misapprehension of the motives and procedure 
of so-called big business could be dissipated in the minds of the able 
and brilliant men that constitute the faculty of Teachers College and 
the other institutions of higher learning in this country. Perhaps the 
suggestion I now offer may appear quixotic, but I proffer it never. 
theless; namely, that schools of advanced education and colleges 
generally endeavor to set up what I might call for lack of a better 
term, a system of “‘visiting professorships” in industry. 

Let industrial concerns take into their executive departments for 
several months each year one or more college professors. Let indus- 
try put these visiting professors on its pay rolls at appropriate 
salaries and give them a real inside view of the kaleidoscopic series 
of questions that confront the head of any business of importance 
every day of the week. Let the executive place in the hands of his 
temporary associate specific problems on which decisions are to be 
reached, and provide the visitor with every facility for the study of 
such questions, asking him to suggest what he would do if he had the 
final responsibility. I know perfectly well what the outcome would 
be: There would be no more difference of opinion between the vis- 
iting professor and the executive of the business than would nor- 
mally develop between the executive and his regular associates. But 
out of the contact might come, and I think would come, a real appre- 
ciation of the practical operating problems that business has to meet, 
and the realization that American business men as a class are not 
the selfish, grasping individuals, seeking every opportunity to take 
advantage of labor, stockholders, and customers that political muck- 
rakers would have the people believe. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


It is high time that American business should have impartial 
advocates pleading its cause at the bar of public opinion, if our present 
system of free enterprise and its concomitant in the field of govern- 
ment, namely, representative democracy, is to be preserved from 
communism or fascism. American industry wants neither. The Plat- 
form of the National Association of Manufacturers for 1938 hit the 
nail right on the head when it said: 


Industrial freedom cannot exist without political freedom. Political freedom 
does not and cannot exist where, as in some foreign countries, there are personal 
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dictators, where minorities have no constitutional rights; where all private acts 
are subject to government dictation. American industry opposes fascism, com- 
munism, or government collectivism in any of its forms. 


From whatever source you may hear such rumors, give no credence to 
baseless assertions that American business wants fascism. 

I wish that time permitted me to discuss at length the concept of 
“planning for the general welfare,” used by your speakers on Novem- 
ber 11. Their program would involve, as I understand it, so-called 
national economic planning. A strong case, it seems to me, can be 
made out for a considerable degree of national control in respect to 
the natural resource industries, such as oil, coal, and water power, 
on the ground of conservation. When it comes to national economic 
planning, however, I am convinced that it is impractical and, in fact, 
impossible unless we are willing to sacrifice our present form of repre- 
sentative democratic government. To be effective, economic planning 
would necessitate ultimately the vesting of absolute power in the 
Federal Government over every form of individual and economic ac- 
tivity. In the last analysis the government—composed of men and 
women no better, no more intelligent than the average run of citizens— 
would have to tell us individually what we could buy, when we could 
buy it, and at what price; where we should work, when we should work 
and at what wages. To carry out such planning would require men 
of superhuman intelligence and men of that kind are simply not avail- 
able. The loss of efficiency resulting from the dilution of individual 
initiative and personal responsibility would be staggering. Economic 
planning means state socialism. Stalin said in 1934: ‘‘Without getting 
rid of capitalists and abandoning the system of private ownership 
in the means of production, you cannot create planned economy.” 
The disciples of the planned economy of abundance firmly believe 
that there is real magic in modern science and that security and plenty 
for everyone will gush forth spontaneously if only certain selected 
human beings calling themselves government utter the proper incanta- 
tions over industry. Such persons completely ignore the fact that 
history shows that an all-powerful state has always proved to be 
eventually the most effective of all instruments for the exploitation of 
masses and the crippling of the human spirit known to man- 

ind. 


In this connection I cannot well express to Dr. Reisner how grateful 
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I am, as an American citizen, for those moving sentences in his address 
on November 11 where he said: 


Whatever the deficiencies of democracy as a going political system which we 
have to acknowledge, I should like to say that even in its present immature, imper- 
fect form, democracy—exactly democracy as practiced in the United States—js 
one of the most precious things that has evolved in the long course of human 
history. . . . Election Day in the United States, with all its limitations, is one 
of the supremely fine spiritual products of a million years of human evolution, 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


As educators and business men in the greatest republic the world 
has ever known, we should set our minds and hearts like flint against 
the whole philosophy of the totalitarian state. Knowing the critical 
situation that the country faces and the lessons that history teaches, 
we should never cease our efforts to interpret and improve the Amer- 
ican system of democratic government and its concomitant, the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise, to our students, our friends, and the 
general public. In so doing we must be crusaders both in word and 
deed. Words alone will not suffice. For democratic freedom involves 
grave personal responsibilities along with its high privileges. So what 
we actually do in our businesses and in our classrooms day by day 
must affirm our acknowledgment of that fundamental principle. Only 
thus can American business and education provide the intelligent, far- 
seeing stewardship that will sterilize economic and political radicalism, 
and provide the necessary time in which education can hold the fort 
while intelligent business leaders adjust our complicated business struc- 
ture to the amazing technological advances of the past twenty-five 
years. If educational philosophers will help, we may yet evolve a suf- 
ficiently increased sense of social responsibility throughout the republic 
to enable us to achieve gradually a genuinely higher standard of 
living, a truly abundant life, both materially and spiritually. As Gus- 
tave le Bon in his book, The Crowd, points out: 


Nothing is more fatal to a people than to acquire a sudden mania for great 
reforms, however excellent these reforms may appear theoretically. Time and 
patience and the slow process of elevating human character, all are required. 


In a book by Owen Wister, giving the story of his long friendship 
with Theodore Roosevelt, the author recounts the following incident 
which took place in 1895: 


“How long do you give the government at Washington to last?” I asked 
Roosevelt and (Henry Cabot) Lodge as we sat lunching. Those two students 
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and writers and makers of history, well versed in the causes which have led to 
the downfall of the empires, kingdorns, and republics that have had their day 
and gone into the night, were both silent for a moment, then one of them said: 
“About fifty years.” Which of the two set this limit I do not recall; I remember 
only that the other did not contradict him. 


Forty-three of those fifty years have elapsed. What do the next seven 
hold? 

In common with many of you, I have had the stirring privilege of 
visiting the great temple of Karnak in upper Egypt and looking across 
the Nile at the scattered ruins of the proud capital city of Thebes, 
which flourished 3,500 years ago. I have stood also at the east portal 
of the Parthenon and gazed down from the Acropolis on the remains 
of the theaters, the market places, and the temples of ancient Athens. 
I have sat for hours in the Forum at Rome. In all three places I have 
tried to re-create in my mind’s eye the throngs of well-dressed, intelli- 
gent business and professional men, educators and politicians, who 
lived and moved and had their being among what were then the pulsing 
centers of those great civilizations. As I did so, I wondered what 
they were thinking about in the days when, as we know now, their 
governmental and economic systems were being slowly but surely 
undermined. Had they realized sooner the subtle processes of decay 
that eventually brought disaster, might not their actions have changed 
the course of history? There is no sure answer. But we do know that 
the eminent archaeologist, Sir William Flinders Petrie, who studied 
many dead and buried civilizations, asserts that they all ran the same 
cycle: Despotism bore down on the people until they turned on the 
autocrat and destroyed him and set up a democracy. They hedged their 
democracy about with various safeguards but finally in every case 
democracy consumed itself through the waste of public money until 
financial collapse and social disintegration ensued. Then to bring order 
out of chaos, men submitted themselves once more to autocratic rule 
and the cycle began again. The German philosopher, Spengler, asserts 
in somewhat similar fashion that democracy leads inevitably to lib- 
eralism, socialism, and bolshevism. Accustomed as we are to over- 
coming obstacles, do we Americans intend to bow—even to the in- 
evitable—without struggling to the limit to preserve our democratic 
institutions ? 

As I sat in my library the other night preparing this address, there 
hung on the wall portraits of six generations of my ancestors, and the 
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thought occurred to me that there I saw a pictorial record that carried 
me one-thirtieth of the distance back to what, according to Professor 
Breasted in his History of Egypt, was the first recorded date in human 
history—4241 B.c. It takes many generations of breeding to improve 
animals. Only the Creator knows how many it will require to turn 
mankind into an ordered and soundly mannered race. But we can be 
sure that many generations will follow us; “that the mills of the gods 
grind slowly”; that in the words of the Psalmist, “A thousand years 
in Thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night.” 

Sir Josiah Stamp says in his book, The Christian Ethic as an Eco- 
nomic Factor: 


I firmly believe that only by a general raising of human sentiment to deepen 
spiritual quality and to carry it over a wider field, can the factor of human 
motives and mutual trust be sufficiently changed to have an economic result. 


So let us be patient and forbearing and courageous; let us do what 
we can to quench the fires of class hatred; let us try to generate 
hope and faith and charity in and toward all sorts and conditions of 
men. For the crucial problems of industry, education, social relations, 
and government—if solved at all—must be solved through unselfish 
co-operation and in a spirit of mutual sympathy and understanding. 
Here men of liberal education, of fine sensibilities and keen imagina- 
tion, regardless of their station in life, find a challenging opportunity 
to leave the world a little better because they too have passed 
through it. 


Nor UNpDERSTOOD 
Not understood, 


We move asunder. 
Our paths grow wider as the seasons creep 
Along the years. We marvel and we wonder 


Why life is life, and then we go to sleep— 
Not understood. 


Oh! God, if men could see a little clearer, 
Or judge less harshly when they cannot see. 
Oh! God, if men could draw a little nearer 


To one another. They’d be nearer then to Thee— 
And understood. 


| 
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The Educator and the Banker 


The Social Significance of Banking as a Profession and Its 
Implications for Education 


By HAROLD STONIER 
EXECUTIVE MANAGER, AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


HE topic which has been assigned to me by the committee ap- 

pears to be rather forbidding—“The Social Significance of Bank- 
ing as a Profession and Its Implications for Education.” A few 
months ago I had an opportunity to meet with several hundred edu- 
cators in the field of adult education who were considering the subject, 
“The Social Significance of Adult Education.” After several days of 
dignified wrangling, it was my impression that they thought adult 
education was neither social nor significant. In fact, there was some 
question as to whether or not it was education. 

It has been my impression, over a period of years, that when a 
group of business men or educators gather in their own conferences 
or conventions they are quite likely to concern themselves with only 
the faults and limitations of their respective callings. In this connec- 
tion I sometimes think that they assume some of the characteristics of 
the medieval flagellants. You will remember that the flagellants be- 
lieved that if they beat themselves in public places they would by 
that means attain sainthood. These medieval bands journeyed from 
place to place and in public squares literally beat the devil out of 
each other in the hope of becoming sanctified. I do not feel that we 
shall attain sanctity by advertising to the public only our faults and 
limitations. Why not show the public both sides of our problem 
rather than just one? 

Teachers and business men, however, who gather together in joint 
meetings talk a different language from what they use in their separate 
meetings. In the joint gatherings there is a tendency to lay stress 
on the merits of each calling and to place marked emphasis upon 


how altruistic our own efforts are in comparison with the efforts of 
others. 
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LIMITATIONS IN BANKING 


In approaching the problem of the educator and the banker, it 
might be well for me in the beginning to point out what appear to 
me to be some fundamental mistakes made by bankers in the past which 
have tended to limit their social significance on the constructive side, 
I realize, of course, that generalizations are always dangerous be. 
cause such statements are open to misinterpretations since so many 
exceptions can be cited to offset almost any generalization. 

First, the social significance of banking has been limited by virtue 
of the fact that many bankers have looked upon banking in the past 
as a means to riches. There was a day in the history of banking when 
the average banker in the community not only was the dominating 
factor in his bank but he also saw to it that he had an interest in utili- 
ties, business houses, and other organizations or institutions depend- 
ing upon the bank for credit. As a result of this kind of activity he 
overlooked many times the welfare of his banking institution. The 
bank became second to his desire for riches, and the institution there- 
fore became overextended in credit and finally failed as a result of 
the banker’s desire for profit. 

Whether or not bankers realize it, it is a fact that as a profitable 
business banking is dying but as a profession rendering financial 
service to the community it is just beginning. Statistics bear evidence 
of the fact that banking is not a lucrative undertaking today. Accord- 
ing to the United States Bureau of the Census, there are 266,000 
bank employees in this country. The average yearly salary of bank 
officers the country over is a little more than $3,400 while the average 
yearly salary of nonofficial bank employees is $1,300. 

Second, there was a time when we had more banks than bankers. 
Within our recent history we had more than 30,000 banks in this 
country. This was far too many institutions, and we did not have 
enough competent people to manage them. Bankers are not alto- 
gether at fault in this because the laws under which banks are chartered 
are made not by bankers but by others. 

Third, during most of the past century banking was dominated by 
a false policy of public relations. The banker had too much of the 
proprietary attitude toward his institution rather than the trustee 
attitude. By virtue of that fact his social significance was limited. 

Fourth, bankers like other business men have been guilty of lack 
of interest in governmental affairs. They may make their money in 
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New York and live in Westchester ; or if they work in San Francisco, 
they live across the bay; or they may have their business in Philadel- 
phia and live in the suburbs. As a result, the government in many 
of our large cities lacks the interest of responsible citizens. No one 
has a right to complain about the government if he does not exercise 
the privileges of citizenship. 

Many times business men and bankers have looked down upon any 
one who has interested himself directly in governmental service. 
The word “politician” has been held in derision. If the government is 
to survive along lines of high social service, it must have the benefit 
of the advice, counsel, and participation of the business, as well as 
of the professional, classes of the community and the nation. 

Fifth, banking has been limited in its constructive social significance 
because we have tried to be responsive rather than strong. As a whole, 
banking has not made a concerted effort to check the gambling fever 
of the American people; it has attempted rather to be responsive to 
economic whims and fancies. 

As a result, the system has become overextended at times, and 
crashes have brought losses with which we are all familiar. 


ELEMENTS IN THE CONSTRUCTIVE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF BANKING 


The following elements have played a part in endowing banking 
with social significance: 

First, we have developed a nation of people who save. Banking 
has been responsible in large measure for what has been accomplished 
in the way of thrift in this country. We have a reputation for being a 
wasteful people. Perhaps we are because we have a great deal to 
waste; but, on the other hand, through the savings departments of 
our banks and through our savings institutions, we have developed in 
this country millions of people who save systematically. The mobilized 
savings of these people are responsible for the development of many 
of our public institutions. 

Second, the banks of this country, to a greater degree than is true 
in any other country, have carried the burden of governmental debt. 
Whether this is for good or for evil is a debatable question, but the 
fact is that in war as well as in peace the banks, through the years, 
have been the vehicles for carrying on extensive operations in the 
states and in the nation. 


Third, American banks have been able to maintain a remarkable 
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degree of financial and economic stability. The failure of a bank is a 
matter of great news value, and for that reason many people have 
thought that all banks in America fail sooner or later. As a matter of 
fact, we have 225 banks more than one hundred years of age; we 
have 2,525 banks more than fifty years of age. These institutions have 
carried on in spite of wars and periods of great stress and strain. 
Over 60 per cent of the banking resources of America are found 
in these banks. And even the records of the banks which have failed 
show that depositors have received 75 per cent of their deposits. 


LIMITATIONS IN EDUCATION 


Let us now point out what appear to be some of the limitations in 
the field of education. 

First, we have had more classrooms than teachers. Too many teach- 
ers have not been qualified for their work. Many have gone into 
teaching because they did not have the ability or the mental capacity 
for the professions of medicine or law or the courage to face the 
exactions of the time clock in business. Too many women have gone 
into teaching because of the lure of long vacations and the theory 
that it is an easier calling than business. As a result, education has 
often attracted the less competent, the less courageous of our educated 
classes. Schools of education are now doing much to dignify the 
calling, but there is still opportunity for tremendous improvement in 
those who are recruited to be the servants of education. 

Second, we have had too much of the profit motive in education. By 
that I mean students have been “peaked’’ up too early in their 
careers. Education has attempted to turn out too many people with 
narrow business or professional interests on the theory that all educa- 
tion ought to prepare the student for something in the way of a profit- 
able return. As a result many shallow products with few marks of an 
educated person have come from our schools. After a few years it is 
difficult to recognize any distinction between a product of our schools 
and colleges and one who has not had the advantage of an education. 

Third, too many teachers have no enthusiasm for their work. They 
easily become victims of routine. They become entrenched behind aca- 
demic freedom which is often used as a means to cover up inefficiency. 
The supervision of teachers and of teaching methods is still in its 


infancy, and many teachers think only of “getting by” and of looking 
forward to the long vacations. 
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Fourth, like banking, our educational system has been built largely 
along lines of being responsive rather than strong. Too often educa- 
tion has attempted to answer the whims and fancies of the pressure 
groups. Even awards for distinctive achievement have been subjected 
to this responsive creed. Little Johnny does not pass and his fond 
mama and papa get busy and talk to the teacher. If the teacher 
refuses to accede to their request, they talk to the principal or to the 
superintendent or they may even make the matter an issue with the 
board of education. In most cases such little Johnnies get considera- 
tion because the system yields to them. Hence in many places our edu- 
cational system has permitted itself to be represented by products who 
are in no way competent to be called educated people. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


The following are some of the constructive aspects of education 
which may be listed: 

First, education has brought joy to the educative process. If any- 
one who was in school thirty years ago were to check his experience 
against present-day education, he would realize that whereas people 
looked upon education as drudgery several decades ago, the children 
of today look forward to their hours in school. Some people still 
think this is a weakness, but to me this is an element of strength. 
Here business leadership has failed. The joy of workmanship, of 
creative endeavor, has been lost by millions of people in industry. 

Industry and banking have been subjected to the revolution of the 
machine age. That revolution is still going on. The workman sees 
the machine largely as a menace. He feels that the machine has 
reduced him to the state of a robot. To my mind there is only one 
answer to this problem: We must give more time and care to the 
human element in industry, to bringing about an understanding on 
the part of the rank and file of workmen of the place of the machine 
and the place of the human being in business. This is a challenge to 
banking and business leadership. 

American banking as distinguished from banking in other countries, 
is using a great many machines for its operations; but, at the same 
time, it has developed an educational institution of its own in which 
thousands of adults are enrolled. The purpose of this educational 
institution is to give the alert men and women in banking an oppor- 
tunity to become masters of the machines. 
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The American Institute of Banking is the vehicle through which 
people working in banks have been able to lift themselves above the 
machines. The Institute is a voluntary organization founded forty 
years ago by the employees of banks. There is no coercion in the 
program; bank employees may or may not take the work as they 
desire. The Institute began with a rather limited curriculum of only 
two courses, but it is now possible for a bank employee to attend 
Institute classes for two nights a week for seven or eight years and 
not exhaust the courses offered for his advancement. We have more 
than 40,000 people enrolled in Institute courses in 236 cities and 
towns in the United States. In carrying on this program bank em- 
ployees have had the co-operation of teachers in various schools and 
colleges throughout the country. 

Second, educators have performed many services for which they 
have not been paid. Perhaps more than members of any other pro- 
fession educators have opportunities for services which do not come 
within the purview of the pay check. A few weeks ago I was riding 
on a train from Des Moines, Iowa, and I met a young man who 
had recently received official recognition in his bank. In the course 
of an hour’s conversation he told me how a teacher in a small western 
college had inspired him to do graduate work in one of our great 
eastern universities. As a result of that inspiration it was possible for 
that man to rise above the crowd and make his mark in the business 
world. He told me that over a period of ten years that teacher had 
inspired sixty-five men to do advanced work, men who without this 
inspiration would not have lifted their eyes to wider opportunities. 
Every one of these sixty-five men has now made good in professional 
or business life. 

Third, educators have brought stability to a young and tempera- 
mental nation. We are said to be a nation of economic illiterates. 
I cannot accept the truth of this statement. No nation could have 
gone through what we have gone through, been required to give what 
we have given or take what we have taken if we were economic 
illiterates. While it is true that we shall probably become wiser as 
we grow older as a nation, I feel that the system of public education 
has inculcated elements of liberalism into American life which we 
would not have had without it. 

Fourth, in the language of business, you have sold continuous 
education to adults. This institution within whose sacred halls we 
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meet today has led the way in one of the most significant social de- 
velopments of our time in the field of adult education. Without your 
Russells, Thorndikes, and Brysons this remarkable development in 
American life could not have taken place. You are developing a pat- 
tern or technique by which adults in the years to come can adjust 
themselves to the demands of changes made in our social and eco- 
nomic order. This silent revolution has been brought about in a 
little more than a decade. The social significance of it cannot now 
be weighed, but we know enough of what has happened to realize 
that the extracurricular activity of many of the leaders in the field 
of education has ushered in a new concept of the educated person 
on the part of millions throughout the land. It means much in every 
phase of our American life. 

Fifth, educators are today meeting the challenge of the young 
giant of this century—the radio. The radio has developed so rapidly 
that it has been difficult to bring our social thinking in line with me- 
chanical developments in this field. It has become evident, however, 
that if the radio is to save itself from its own limitations it must 
more and more listen to’ the educators, and the educators, on the 
other hand, must have an answer as to how we should raise the 
standards of broadcasting. Somewhere between the deadly influence 
of government-owned radio, on the one hand, and the blatant adver- 
tising of private business, on the other, there is a field for the de- 
velopment of the American way in radio which men in the field of 
education must find. I have been impressed with the fact that you 
were aware of this problem. In helping to find a solution you will 
enhance the social significance of education. 


LOOKING FOR COMMON GROUND 


In reading the invitation to this meeting I noticed that it is one 
of the objectives of the conference to try to discover ways and means 
by which business men and educators can work together. In looking at 
this objective from the standpoint of the banker, I feel that educators 
and bankers have at least three objectives in common: 

First, it would appear to me that we both have an interest in the 
development of character. I am thinking now of character as someone 
has defined it—as that element in a man which enables him to carry 


out a worthy purpose long after the mood in which the purpose was 
born has passed away. 
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As educators you are well aware of the fact that many students in 
the fall of the year undertake a program of study in a spirit of high 
enthusiasm. They have ambition and aspiration, but later in the year 
obstacles come in their way and the mood in which the purpose was 
born passes. They begin to drift and in many cases fail in their 
objectives. Educators are constantly challenged with the necessity of 
holding students to a line of action. In doing this they develop char. 
acter, and bankers depend upon character in conducting their business, 
The whole banking structure would fall if we lost character. 

Many banks have failed in the past because people first failed 
the banks; they did not meet their obligations when those obligations 
came due. In a spirit of enthusiasm the business man has an idea 
about what he could do if he had some bank credit at his command. 
He convinces the banker that his cause is a just one and receives 
bank credit to be repaid at some time in the future. Before the time 
arrives he, like the student, loses his enthusiasm, small obstacles 
become great mountains in his path. He fails to pay his interest or his 
principal. Obligations he once regarded as sacred now become trivial. 
He resorts to many means to forestall the bank in its efforts to 
collect what he owes. 

Banks, I think, can help educators by showing pupils how necessary 
it is even in their own interests to carry out a program once they 
have undertaken it, for unless people are willing to meet obligations 
they have undertaken, our economic and social institutions are built 
on sand. The banker and the educator have a great stake in character. 

In the business world installment buying is a test of character. We 
hear much of the thing called consumer credit. Whether or not it is 
a menace is going to be determined very largely by the character of 
our people. It has been said with a great deal of truth that one of the 
hardest things to do in life is “to meet twelve easy payments.” There- 
fore, in the earliest grades of our formal education it is none too soon 
to begin emphasizing the necessity of carrying out worthy purposes 
long after the mood in which the purpose was born has passed away. 

Second, educators and bankers are both aware of the fact that all 
people are not created equal. What to do with the exceptionally 
brilliant person is quite as difficult as to know what to do with the 
unusually dumb one. How to handle the person of unusual scope 
and cruising radius within the conventions of education and banking 
is a problem for us both; and yet unless we can devise ways and 
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means of encouraging people of unusual capabilities both in business 
and in education, we cannot be said to be meeting the challenge that 
is before us. Bankers and educators, therefore, can work together 
in rewarding and encouraging unusual ability and intelligence. 

Democracy has a tendency to reduce all to a common level and 
yet we know that the welfare of democracy in many cases depends 
upon the proper use of men of great ability. We must evolve a tech- 
nique for treating this problem not only in education but in business 
as well. The banker can help the teacher in pointing out to students 
the value of initiative in business or professional life. 

Third, the educator wants freedom and so does the banker. Yet 
both education and banking are subjected to much in the way of 
law and governmental control. I suppose there must be thousands of 
pages of law in this country concerning schools. In the field of bank- 
ing if you put together all the law of the states and the nation re- 
garding banking, it would make a library of five hundred volumes with 
four hundred pages to each volume. Both education and banking have 
been and will continue to be closely related to government. Educa- 
tors do not want the schools to be propaganda agencies for the 
political group in power at a particular time; and, on the other hand, 
we do not want bank credit to be used by political cliques for their 
own advantage. How to work with the government and through 
the government to the end that the rights of all people can be 
guarded in education and banking, and, at the same time, permit 
the educators and the bankers to have a degree of freedom is a 
problem to which we have not yet found an answer. This program 
will be a challenge to us as the years come and go. 

There is no doubt but that in many countries democratic institu- 
tions have yielded to dictatorships and have lost freedom in banking 
and in education to propaganda demands of tyrants. 


I feel, therefore, that in the development of character, in the re- 
warding of initiative, and in the preservation of freedom, bankers 
and educators have three planks in a platform upon which they can 
stand and work together. Educators constitute a large element in 
our social order; bankers are a great factor in our economic order. 
These two groups should work together to the end that we can main- 
tain the institutions upon which we have built this nation to its 
present power and prestige in both public education and business. 
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New Studies in Education 


TRAITS CHARACTERISTIC OF MEN MAJORING 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AT THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE* 


HE purpose of this study was to 

find out (1) what qualities and char- 
acteristic traits are manifested by Physi- 
cal Education majors, and (2) whether 
the traits possessed by this group are 
similar to those found among majors 
in Education and other groups of stu- 
dents (preparing for professions other 
than teaching), in order that educators 
may direct into the teaching field those 
students who exhibit the qualities es- 
sential to this profession and may dis- 
courage those whose success is doubtful. 
Three groups of students from The 
Pennsylvania State College participated 
in the study. 


FINDINGS 


The results of the comparisons of the 
three groups reveal more marked dif- 
ferences than similarities. 

It was found that the Education and 
General Education groups surpass the 
Physical Education group in intelligence 
and scholastic achievement, according to 
all measures used. 

The data show the General Educa- 
tion group to be of higher socio-economic 
status than the other two groups, the 
Physical Education group being the low- 
est. 


The education of the parents of the 
General Education group was superior 
to that of the parents of the Education 
and Physical Education groups. 

Fewer physical education students than 
students of the other two groups are 
adequately financed for their college 
career. 

With respect to personality, members 
of the Physical Education group rank 
slightly higher in emotional stability, 
higher in dominance, and slightly lower 
in self-sufficiency as measured by the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 

The Physical Education group rates 
higher in leadership as measured by par- 
ticipation and offices held in extracur- 
ricular activities in high school. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


As long as the physical education de- 
partment rigidly sets up the same re- 
quirements for all students there can 
be little hope of improving the personal 
make-up of the teaching profession. 
Schools of physical education can re- 
cruit a better type of individual for the 
field by employing a more selective 
process, whereby candidates are selected 
not only on the basis of intelligence, as 
in the past, but also through an evalua- 


* By Nexson S. Warxe, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educe- 


tion No. 735. 
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tion of the factors considered in this 
study. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


In view of the findings of this investiga- 
tion, it is recommended: 

1. That a more careful selection of 
students be made for admission to 
teacher-training institutions. 

2. That more consideration be given 
to scholarship in secondary schools. 

3. That high schools acquaint students 
with requirements of physical education. 

4. That high school students’ partici- 
pation in activities be given fuller study. 

5. That no student be admitted to 
teacher-training work in physical educa- 


tion who cannot pass a thorough medical 
examination. 

6. That an effort be made to eliminate 
from the teacher-training institution all 
individuals who are emotionally unstable. 

7. That an interest test be given be- 
fore the student is admitted into the 
professional school. 

8. That a more flexible program be 
provided for students majoring in physi- 
cal education. 

9 That a greater effort be made to 
develop socially the majors in physical 
education. 

10. That no student be accepted as a 
major in physical education until his sec- 
ond year in college. 


LI 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE PROFESSED PHILOSOPHY 
TO THE SUGGESTED EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE* 


HE chief purpose of this study was 

to make a critical examination of 
the relationship between the philosophy, 
stated or implied, and the suggested ex- 
periences to carry out this philosophy, as 
found in recent printed curricula for the 
public elementary school. A further pur- 
pose was to discover, interpret, and ap- 
praise these relationships and to evaluate 
the means which were used to secure 
them. Finally, it was the hope of the 
writer to locate elements and trends 
which contribute toward a more con- 
sistent relationship between the pro- 
fessed philosophy and the suggested ex- 
periences. 

The approach to a solution of this 
problem involved several elements. The 
literature pertinent to the field was ex- 
amined. A guide for the evaluation of 


elementary school curricula was devel- 
oped and tried out. A comprehensive plan 
of research was set up to secure the evi- 
dence upon which this study is based, by 
the application of the guide to printed 
curricula. Statements were requested 
from a few curriculum makers whose 
courses were included in the materials 
examined. 

In this study the problem of curriculum 
evaluation was approached by seeking 
important guiding elements rather than 
by making an atomistic analysis of so- 
called subject matter content. The bases 
for the tentative selection of the ele- 
ments used were: (a) personal experience 
in the field; (6) the elements in existing 
lists which most nearly embodied the 
writer’s educational philosophy; (c) ad- 
vice of experts; (d) approval and advice 


* By Nancy Gertrupe Miruican, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education, No. 729. 
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of guiding committee. This tentative list 
was evaluated and extended through jury 
judgment agreement by using three large, 
highly representative groups in education. 
The guiding elements thus obtained were 
defined and incorporated into “A Guide 
for the Evaluation of Elementary Cur- 
ricula.” An evaluation was then made, 
both of the guide and of the examiner’s 
application of it to printed curricula. This 
was done by having persons engaged in 
work on the curriculum problem in the 
field evaluate the same course of study 
by means of the guide. The per cent of 
agreement, with the examiner’s evaluation 
of the same material, appears in Chapter 
III, with the detailed discussion of the 
findings for each guiding element used. 

In this study of the relationship between 
the philosophy and the suggested experi- 
ences, the position was taken that the 
point of view of any curriculum maker 
on the guiding elements set up reveals 
to a large extent the philosophy which he 
holds. This philosophy should appear in 
“Statements of the Point of View,” 
“Creeds,” “Aims,” “Objectives,” and 
“Various Plans of Organizations.” The 
consistency with which the chosen philos- 
ophy has been carried out should be re- 
vealed by its embodiment in the program 
of suggested experiences. There is no 
claim that the guiding elements used in 
this study are all-inclusive in the field, 
but it is maintained that a number of the 
major elements determined by experts 
and jury judgment as pertinent to worth- 
while experience-situations for the grow- 
ing child were selected. These functioned, 
through the application of the guide, in 
the selection of the evidence upon which 
this study is based. 

The examination of the printed curric- 
ula for public elementary schools in cities 
of 100,000 and above, published during 
the period January, 1930, to June, 1936, 
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was made as follows: (1) “All” general 
courses; (2) “All” social studies courses; 
(3) “All” courses for one “art subject” 
—art; (4) “All” courses for one “tool 
subject”—arithmetic. (“All” is defined 
thus: in cases where a separate course 
for each grade was found under either of 
the four preceding items, one course for 
the upper and one for the lower grades 
was used.) (5) Several courses (three 
to five) of an unusual type published dur- 
ing this period, for example, “Nutrition 
for the Elementary School Grades” and 
“Vacation Schools.” One recent state 
course was included. (6) Several courses 
(three to five, chosen from Teachers Col- 
lege selected lists; recent, but not limited 
to the time period chosen), “General” or 
“Social Studies,” published for public 
elementary schools in cities below 100,000 
population to represent the contributions 
from this group. The need for as exten- 
sive and recent a view of the curriculum 
scene as possible determined the use of 
cities which had published the most mate- 
rial for the period chosen. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Some of the printed curricula for the 
period of this study showed little evidence 
of a central guiding philosophy for the 
problem as a whole. Such curricula re- 
flected confusion in the curriculum 
thinking. The suggested experiences em- 
bodied this confusion and were largely 
of the traditional, subject-matter-set-out- 
to-be-learned type. 

Curricula which give evidence of a 
guiding point of view which was not 
consistently applied showed little or no 
relationship between the chosen philosophy 
and the suggested experiences. 

The printed curricula which recorded 
statements of a guiding philosophy for the 
problem as a whole and reflected evidence 
of a consistent effort to apply this philos- 
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ophy to all aspects of the problem showed 
varying per cents of provision in their 
materials for the elements incorporated 
in “A Guide for the Evaluation of Ele- 
mentary Curricula.” 

The provision made for the elements 
embodied in the guide and the apparent 
relationship between the chosen philoso- 
phy and the suggested experiences ap- 
peared together consistently throughout 
the curricula examined in this study. 

The “Various Plans of Organization” 
showed frequent inconsistencies in the 
application of the stated guiding philoso- 
phy to the curriculum problem. Conflicts 
appeared between the stated point of 
view and elements within the administra- 
tive organization itself. Inconsistencies in 
the suggested experiences were numerous 
in such cases. Even where a few suggested 
experiences implied learning situations of 
value they were largely blocked by the 
type of organization which limited rather 
than promoted the educational program. 

The curriculum materials showed that 
the concept of subject matter is one of 
the major storm-center areas in the total 
curriculum problem. The curricula which 
showed the most provision for the ele- 
ments embodied in the guide showed the 
most teacher participation in curriculum 
remaking and the continuous guiding 
services of a person, or a group, having 
a broad understanding of the principles 
involved and laboratory experience in the 
area for which suggestions were being 
offered. 

The per cent of provision in the cur- 
riculum materials for the “chosen posi- 
tion” under the various guiding elements 
carries important information as a basis 
for trends. The size of the per cents is 
not the only element under consideration 
here. The recognition of a social need, 
embodied in a new guiding element, is an 
encouraging factor. 
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Space prevents a record of the findings 
for each guiding element used. The fol- 
lowing reflect the nature of the informa- 
tion: “Building Personality as a Whole” 
was recognized in printed curricula as 
important in 39 per cent of the materials 
examined. This carries valuable implica- 
tions for the well-rounded growth of the 
individual. “Provision for Creative Ex- 
perience” appeared in 42 per cent of the 
material and offers deep respect for the 
individual. The concept of “Subject Mat- 
ter as the Total Experience” was recog- 
nized in 32 per cent of the material ex- 
amined. “Provision for the Enrichment of 
Leisure Time” appeared in 38 per cent of 
the material examined, and holds many 
possibilities for the extension of interest. 
“Trends as to Approved Positions,” 
found in Chapter IV, carry interesting 
information of service to subsequent cur- 
riculum thinking. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the basis of this study, the following 
recommendations are made: 

A co-operatively determined guiding 
philosophy arrived at by all persons to 
whom it applies. 

A tentative plan for an educational 
program to carry out the proposed philos- 
ophy. The guiding lines for this program 
are to be developed by all persons con- 
cerned—teachers, children, parents, and 
other citizens. 

The application of the stated guiding 
philosophy to the administrative organiza- 
tion so that it functions by serving rather 
than limiting the proposed educational 
program. 

The proposed educational program is 
to be concerned with the continuous ex- 
perimentation and evaluation of tentative 
guiding lines along which more dynamic 
experience-situations may be made pos- 
sible for the growing child. 
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TRENDS OF PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITY IN THE 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE* 


HE educational scene from nursery 
school to graduate school changes 
rapidly. This change has many ramifica- 
tions, not the least of which concern the 
professional fields directly charged with 
carrying on educational endeavor. Con- 
fined to the field of higher education, 
more particularly to the Liberal Arts 
college, this volume presents concrete 
evidence of change which is of direct 
concern to a large group—from young 
persons contemplating higher education 
as a possible lifework, to the college pres- 
ident, who is charged with determining 
the educational policies of his institution. 
First treating of the teaching fields as 
distinguished from work of a _ nonin- 
structional nature, the study traces 
trends in terms of the number of people 
engaged in teaching each subject. For 
example, even in the cultural colleges of 
New England, there has been since 1883 
a consistent tendency for the relative 
number of teachers of Latin and Greek 
to diminish—the former from 8.6 per 
cent to 3.3 per cent of the total teaching 
staff; the latter from 7.4 per cent to 2.1 
per cent. The new emphasis on Political 
Science and Economics is definitely re- 
flected by expanded opportunities for 
teachers trained in these and related 
fields. On the other hand, a considerable 
number of the findings show trends un- 
doubtedly quite unsuspected by most col- 
lege educators. The number of teachers 
of Geography, though still relatively 
small, is expanding at a rapid rate, per- 
haps because of the new emphasis on the 
responsibility of the Liberal Arts college 
to train for profitable leisure. The per- 


sonnel dealing with the Fine Arts, includ- 
ing Music, is increasing, the increase 
being most marked in men’s colleges, 

Evidence is presented of the rapid mul- 
tiplication of titles denoting work of a 
noninstructional nature—from 23 in 1883 
to 205 fifty years later. A corresponding 
increase is shown in the proportion of 
the entire staff concerned with work 
other than teaching. Here is an implica- 
tion of importance to the teaching pro- 
fession—that the burden of extra duty 
is being lightened. Here are the “new” 
fields, new specialties for aspiring youth. 
Each of 21 distinguishable groups, from 
the library staff to the publicity de- 
partment, is dealt with individually. Spe- 
cial emphasis is laid on trends in the 
field of student personnel work. 


FINDINGS 


The findings of the study are presented 
not simply as a cross section in static 
terms, but in the light of what is trans- 
piring, with certain implications for the 
future—implications valid, of course, 
only if other facts are considered as well. 

Not only are more specialists found 
in the college field, particularly along 
lines of noninstructional work, but col- 
lege teaching itself, like medicine, law, 
engineering, and other professions, is be- 
coming more specialized. No longer is it 
necessary for an instructor or a professor 
to concern himself with two or more 
fields, such as Latin and Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Physics. The study goes 
a step further in indicating those subjects 
which most frequently appear in combi- 
nation in the titles of teachers, thus pro- 


* By Merre S. Kuper, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
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viding a guide to preparation of those 
contemplating each subject matter field. 

That New England Liberal Arts col- 
leges for men have excluded women from 
their teaching staffs entirely is not so 
startling as the fact that there is definite 
evidence of discrimination against women, 
even on the staffs of women’s colleges. 
As a matter of fact, in the three women’s 
colleges included in this study there is a 
slight tendency to engage more men on 
their teaching staffs and, in common with 
the coeducational institutions, not to give 
women equal opportunity with men for 
reaching the higher ranks. There is a 
hopeful note, however, in the definite 
and marked tendency for coeducational 
institutions to engage a relatively larger 
number of women as teachers, a tend- 
ency which is more or less general in all 
fields, and which presents striking evi- 
dence of increased opportunities for 
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women in nonteaching types of college 
vocations. 

Considerably more than half of the in- 
structors in colleges begin their careers 
with a Doctor’s degree, and the stand- 
ards for academic training are steadily 
increasing, not only for entrance into the 
field, but for progress in it. 

No consistent trend is evident in re- 
spect to the rate of turnover and length 
of tenure of college teachers, yet there 
is no little evidence from the data cov- 
ering the depression years that the college 
field in general offers more security, at 
least in times of economic stress, than 
most other vocations. 

The road from instructor to full pro- 
fessor is becoming longer, and unless 
some phenomenon occurs to arrest or 
reverse the trend, the prospective college 
teacher cannot expect to reach the higher 
ranks as rapidly as his predecessors have. 


College & Alumni Notes 


Administration 


During the month of February, Provost 
M. C. Del Manzo visited a number of 
educational institutions in the South and 
Southwest. Among them were: New Col- 
lege Community, Canton, N. C.; Chero- 
kee Indian School and _ Reservation, 
Cherokee, N. C.; University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn.; Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Tuskegee, Ala.; Berry School, 
Rome, Ga.; University of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La.; University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex.; and Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


Administration of School Systems 


Professor George D. Strayer attended the 
annual convention of the Alabama Educa- 
tion Association, held in Birmingham 
March 24 to 26. He addressed a joint 
meeting of the Department of Secondary 
Education and the Department of Teach- 
ers of Social Studies on “The Chang- 
ing Structure of Secondary Education 
in the United States,” and a general meet- 
ing of the Association on “What Educa- 
tion Means to a State.” 


The Administration Club met at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. Strayer in 
Riverdale, N. Y., on March 12. Professor 
I. L. Kandel addressed the club on the 
subject “Circumstances Alter Administra- 
tion.” A discussion period and social 
hour followed. 


Professor Strayer met with the Board of 


Education of Hartford, Conn., on March 
28 for the purpose of discussing the edu- 
cational features of the school survey 
completed in Hartford last spring. 


On March 31 Professor Paul R Mort 
participated in the program of the 
Schoolmen’s Week Convention at the 
University of Pennsylvania devoted to the 
topic “Can School Districts in Pennsyl- 
vania Meet the Increasing Responsibilities 
Placed Upon Them by the State?” Pro- 
fessor Mort spoke on “Professional vs. 
Lay Responsibilities for Policy” and “Fi- 
nancial Implications of Increasing Man- 
datory State Legislation.” 


On March 2 Professor N. L. Engel- 
hardt was one of the speakers taking part 
in the broadcast of “Our American 
Schools,” sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association and presented on 
Wednesday evenings from six to six-fif- 
teen. His address, “Youth in Prison,” 
came over WEAF from the Municipal 
Auditorium in Atlantic City, N. J., dur- 
ing the convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 


Two former students in Administration 
of School Systems who have successfully 
completed the requirements for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Education are Mr. C. 
Ray Gates, Superintendent of Schools, 
Grand Island, Neb., whose project is 
entitled “A Leisure Emphasis in Educa- 
tion,” and Mr. Walter ‘M. Wallack, 
Director of Education in the State De- 
partment of Correction, Albany, N. Y., 
whose project is “The Training of Prison 
Guards.” 
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On Sunday, February 27, the New York 
Herald-Tribune carried an article by 
Professor Engelhardt on “Modern 
Trends in Education: The School Plant’s 
Future.” 


At a meeting of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society held in Boston, Mass., 
on March 25, Professor Engelhardt gave 
an address on the topic “Planning the 
School of Tomorrow.” 


Professor Engelhardt opened the Edu- 
cational Forum series at Tenafly, N. J., 
on March 14 with an address on “The 
Community’s Role in Planning Its School 
Facilities.” 


Adult Education 


On January 16, 23, and 30, Professor Ly- 
man Bryson spoke at Cooper Union, New 
York City, on “Problems of Social 
Change”; on January 17 he addressed the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Douglas- 
ton, L. I.; and on February 16 at Town 
Hall, New York City, he spoke on 
“American Ideas of Free Government.” 


At the Progressive Education Association 
conference held in New York City on 
February 25, Professor Bryson presided 
over a panel on “Education for Social 
Action,” and at Atlantic City, on March 
2, he presided at one of the section meet- 
ings of the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


Child Development 


Professor Ernest G. Osborne actively 
participated in the program of the Fif- 
teenth Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Camping Association, held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
March 3 to 5. He was chairman of the 
Third General Session on March 4 and 
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of the panel discussion which centered 
around the topic “Parent Relations.”” He 
was also chairman of two seminars. 


The Pacific Camp Directors’ Association 
held its Fourteenth Annual Conference 
at Asilomar, Calif., March 17 to 20. 
Professor Osborne was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers of the Conference. His 
topics were: “Individual Guidance 
through Camp Activities,” “The Place of 
the Counselor in the Individual Guidance 
Program,” and “What Shall We Do with 
Parents?” 

En route to California, Professor Os- 
borne stopped off in Chicago to lead a 
discussion for the Chicago Camping As- 
sociation on March 12. 


Commercial Education 


At the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions held in Atlantic City on 
February 26, Professor Hamden L. Fork- 
ner was appointed chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Formulation of 
Policies with regard to the establish- 
ment of minimum requirements for cer- 
tification of commercial teachers in the 
United States. 


Professor Forkner addressed the Dela- 
ware Commercial Teachers Association 
at its meeting in Smyrna on March 5 on 
the topic “The Functions of Commercial 
Education.” He also addressed the Phil- 
adelphia Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, in joint session with the commercial 
section of the Schoolmen’s Week spon- 
sored by the University of Pennsylvania, 
March 31 on the subject “Where Are We 
Headed in Commercial Education?” 


Educational Economics 


At the meeting of the New York City 
League of Nursing Education held on 
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February 2, Professor Harold F. Clark 
discussed the subject of nursing as pre- 
sented in his recently published book, 
Life Earnings in Selected Occupations 
in the United States (Harper & Broth- 
ers). 


On March 15, at a meeting of the 
Higher Education Club of Teachers Col- 
lege, Professor Clark discussed the topic 
“Who Should Decide Who May Go to 
College?” and on March 19 he addressed 
the Business Education Conference, 
sponsored by the Business Education de- 
partment of The Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, Conn., on the 
topic “What Economics Will the Aver- 
age Person Use?” 


Educational Psychology 


Professor Arthur I. Gates addressed the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion at its recent meeting in Atlantic City. 
His topic was “Recent Investigations in 
the Teaching of Reading.” 


Professor Percival M. Symonds attended 
the meetings of the American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association, which were held in 
Chicago February 24 to 26. At one of 
the sessions he read a paper entitled “A 
Study of Parental Acceptance and Re- 
jection.” 


Professor George W. Hartmann ad- 
dressed the Society for Curriculum Study 
at Atlantic City February 26 on “The 
Psychological Approach to Problems of 
Curricular Scope and Sequence.” This 
address was published in the March, 
1938, issue of The Curriculum Journal. 
Professor Hartmann also participated in 
a symposium on “Educating Teachers to 
Understand Contemporary Civilization 
and Culture,” which was held by the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of 
Education on February 28 at Atlantic 
City. 
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On March 3 Professor Hartmann 
spoke before the Schoolwomen’s Club of 
Newark, N. J., on the topic “Social 
Psychology and the Teaching Profes- 
sion.” 


The Survey Reading Tests, prepared by 
Professor Arthur I. Gates for the meas- 
urement of level of comprehension, speed, 
and vocabulary in the reading of ele- 
mentary school children, are being stand- 
ardized for early publication. The Gates- 
Strang Health Knowledge Tests, com- 
prising one test for grades 3 to 8 and 
one for grades 7 to 12, have been re- 
vised and are now available in the new 
edition. There are three forms of each 
test. Both the reading tests and the 
health knowledge tests are published by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. 


Educational Sociology 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner deliv- 
ered three addresses at the meetings of 
the Oklahoma State Teachers Associa- 
tion held in Oklahoma City on February 
g and 10. His topics were: “The Rural 
School and Its Community,” “Causes of 
and Remedies for Rural Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” and “Adult Education and the 
Social Scene.” 


On February 25 Professor Brunner pre- 
sented at a United States Department of 
Agriculture seminar a report on the stud- 
ies he made for the Department in New 
Zealand and Australia during his sab- 
batical leave. 


Professor W. C. Hallenbeck was chair- 
man of the panel which discussed the 
topic “Education for Participation in 
Community Life” at the meeting of the 
Progressive Education Association, which 
was held in New York City on Febru- 
ary 25. 
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Elementary Education 


The Tenth Conference of Elementary 
School Workers will be held at Teachers 
College Friday evening and Saturday 
morning, May 13 and 14. The Elemen- 
tary Education staff, as in the past, is in 
charge of the organization of the pro- 
gram. The general theme of this con- 
ference will center around the topic of 
“Community Agencies and the School.” 
The Friday evening program will include 
an address by Mr. Mark McCloskey, di- 
rector of recreational and community ac- 
tivities in New York City, which will 
be followed by a discussion of the factors 
involved in developing a better under- 
standing among organized agencies affect- 
ing the learning of children. Representa- 
tives of several organized agencies in the 
metropolitan area will participate in the 
discussion. On Saturday morning, from 
9:00 to 10:45, the Conference will be 
divided into ten panels, each discussing 
one of the following topics: The Parent 
Looks at the School; The Social Worker 
Looks at the School; The Church Looks 
at the School; The Doctor Looks at the 
School; The Public Official Looks at the 
School; The Recreation Worker Looks 
at the School; Commercialized Recrea- 
tion Looks at the School; The Press 
Looks at the School; The Museum Looks 
at the School; and The Library Looks at 
the School. Each panel will be composed 
of leaders of the agency under discus- 
sion, together with approximately the 
same number of workers in schools of the 
metropolitan area. Following the panel 
discussions there will be a general meet- 
ing at which representatives of the dif- 
ferent panels will report on the thinking 
in their respective panels in reference to 
the school. These brief reports will be 
followed by an address by Dr. W. H. 
Kilpatrick, in which he will attempt to 
focus thinking with reference to possible 
ways of working among various commu- 
nity agencies, including the school, for 
the education of children. 


Professor Lois Coffey Mossman was 
chairman of the general session of the 
Eastern States Association of Profes- 
sional Schools for Teachers, held at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, 
April 8. The program was given over to 
presentation and discussion of the theme 
“Preparation for Teachers in the Ele- 
mentary Field through an Integrated 
Program of Activities.”” Professor Moss- 
man was assisted by committee repre- 
sentatives from New York University; 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J.; 
State Teachers College, Newark, N. J.; 
State Normal School, New Haven, 
Conn.; State Normal School, New Paltz, 
N. Y.; State Teachers College, New 
Britain, Conn.; and State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City, N. J. 


The officers of the Elementary Education 
Club for the Spring Session are: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Leander Finley, American Mis- 
sion, Omdurman, Sudan; vice-president, 
Miss Lillian Engelsen, Central State 
Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich.; secretary, Mr. Harold M. Craig, 
Public Schools, Van Wert, Ohio; treas- 
urer, Miss Mary Cupolo, Public Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y.; student council repre- 
sentative, Mr. Harold McNally, Public 
Schools, Maywood, N. J. 


Several students in the major course in 
Elementary Education have organized a 
group for the purpose of visiting schools 
in the metropolitan area to become ac- 
quainted with the different types of 
schools and the type of curriculum in 
operation in each. Among the schools 
visited during March were Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Ethical Cul- 
ture School, Corpus Christi School, and 
Angelo Patri’s School, Public School 45. 


A buffet supper for the Elementary Edu- 
cation faculty was given by the major 
class on April 7 in the Grace Dodge 
Room. The supper was preceded by an 
amateur radio program presented by the 
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members of the class. A portrayal of Ed- 
gar Bergen and Charlie McCarthy, by 
Mr. Paul Kelsey and Mr. Leander Fin- 
ley, was a high spot of the program. 


English 


Professor Allan Abbott, with Miss Wil- 
helmina Hill and Mr. George W. Daw- 
son, had charge of the high school English 
section of the school survey of Jenkin- 
town, Pa., which is being conducted under 
the general direction of Professor Her- 
bert Bruner. 


Dr. Edward Hodnett of the Columbia 
University English staff is giving, through 
the Spring Session, the course in Amer- 
ican Literature, English 162L, formerly 
given by Professor Elizabeth C. Cook. 


Mr. Walter Ginsberg addressed two sec- 
tions of the Fourteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, which was held March 10 
and 11. His subjects were “The Photo- 
lithographic Method of Producing a 
School Newspaper,” and “A Real News- 
paper for the Summer Camp.” On March 
5 Mr. Ginsberg spoke at a meeting of 
the American Camping Association on 
“The Counselor’s Responsibilities and 
Opportunities”; Professor E. K. Fret- 
well of the department of Secondary Edu- 
cation at Teachers College was chairman 
of the meeting. Also on March 5 Mr. 
Ginsberg met with the English Section of 
the Committee on ‘the Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone of 
Ohio State University. 


Mrs. Allan Abbott is the author of a 
study guide to the motion picture of “The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer.” This guide 
was written with the active co-operation 
of members of the Photoplay Club of the 
Greenwich, Conn., High School, several 
of whom took part in the final meeting 
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of the Photoplay Appreciation course in 
Teachers College last November. 


The annual dinner of the English staf 
and students is planned for April 23 
(Shakespeare’s birthday) at the Men’s 
Faculty Club. Former members of the 
English student body who wish to attend 
should communicate with Mrs. Dorothy 
Wood, Room 325, Teachers College, by 
April 19. The price of tickets will be one 
dollar and twenty-five cents. 


Fine Arts 


Professor Sallie B. Tannahill is serving 
as consultant to the subcommittee on 
Creative Art of the Colorado State De- 
partment of Education in the preparation 
of a course of study in art for the sec- 
ondary schools of Colorado. 


At the meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Atlantic City, Pro- 
fessor Tannahill gave the report of a 
committee appointed by Miss Grace 
Baker, president of the Department of 
Art Education. This report embodied sug- 
gestions on what a national art educa- 


tion association should do for the nation’s 
schools. 


During the conference of the Progressive 
Education Association in New York City, 
Miss Edith L. Mitchell acted as guide to 
visiting educators interested in art educa- 
tion. Trips were made to the art depart- 
ment of the Brearley School for Girls, the 
ceramics department of the Haaren High 
School, and the Young People’s Gallery 
of the Museum of Modern Art. 


The fourth number of Art Education To- 
day, an annual devoted to contemporary 
art movements and problems, and repre- 
senting the divergent opinions of edu- 
cators throughout the country, will be 
published in April by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College. 


; 
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Guidance Laboratory 


Dr. Grete Simpson has been appointed 
assistant co-ordinator of activities in the 
Guidance Laboratory for the Spring Ses- 
sion. Dr. Simpson recently returned from 
Europe, where she saw the work that was 
being done in various clinics in Vienna 
and London. She discussed principles of 
child analysis with Anna Freud and vis- 
ited her nursery school in Vienna, which 
is supported by an American grant. Dr. 
Simpson also attended staff conferences 
at the London Child Guidance Clinic, 
which is under the direction of Dr. 
W. Moody, and lectures and seminars 
conducted by Susan Isaacs at London 
University. 


During March the Guidance Laboratory 
held an interesting series of demonstra- 
tions of interviews in its one-way vision 
room. On March 15 Mr. Lawrence Riggs 
interviewed a high school student about a 
school problem; on March 17 Miss Ruth 
Fedder interviewed a high school girl 
about her social adjustment in school; 
on March 18 Professor Ruth Strang in- 
terviewed an adult who had a reading 
problem; and on March 24 Professor 
Sarah M. Sturtevant demonstrated group 
interview techniques. All these inter- 
views were electrically transcribed onto 
acetate phonograph records by the use of 
a concealed microphone. 


Guidance and Personnel 


At the annual convention of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, held at 
Atlantic City February 23 to 26, Dr. Roy 
N. Anderson was re-elected treasurer for 
the coming year. Professor H. D. Kitson 
appeared on two programs of the conven- 
tion. 

About forty students in Guidance and 
Personnel attended the convention. As a 
special feature, a Teachers College Re- 
union was held on February 25 at the 
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Seaside Hotel. Approximately one hun- 
dred students and alumni attended. Dr. 
E. J. Sparling (Ph.D. 1930), president 
of the Chicago Y.M.C.A. College, pre- 
sided at the social hour which followed 
the buffet supper. It is hoped to make 
this reunion an annual feature of conven- 
tions of the Association. 


Mrs. Ruth M. Springer is chairman of 
the committee which is working on the 
skit for the Eleventh Vocational Guid- 
ance Follies, to be presented April 29. 


Miss Annie M. Daughtry has resigned 
her position as director of the Bibb 
County, Ga., Department of Public Wel- 
fare and has become personnel director 
of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
Macon, Ga., one of the largest textile 
manufacturing plants in the United 
States. 


Miss Hortense C. Sanders (A.M. 1937), 
has been appointed assistant director of 
placement and follow-up work with girls 
at the New York State Training School, 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Miss Mary T. Scudder, assistant in 
Guidance and Personnel, will teach in 
the summer session of the University of 
Delaware. 


Student Personnel Administration 


In connection with an educational con- 
ference on April 7 and 8, celebrating the 
completion of a ten-year building program 
of the University of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge, La., Professor Sarah M. Sturte- 
vant addressed the students and alumni 
of that University on the occasion of the 
dedication of the new residence halls. Her 
topic was “The Contribution of the Resi- 
dence Hall to the Enrichment of Student 
Life in the University.” 

Professor Sturtevant was the guest and 
speaker at a conference of secondary 
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school principals and deans of Louisiana 
which met on April 8 to discuss “Guid- 
ance in the Secondary School.” 


On March § the Student Personnel Ad- 
ministration Club, together with the fac- 
ulty of the Department, sponsored a 
luncheon meeting of eighty-five deans of 
women and girls in the colleges and sec- 
ondary schools of the metropolitan area. 
Reports were given of the recent meet- 
ings of the American Council of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Associations at At- 
lantic City. Members of the faculty and 
students gave their impressions of the 
meetings of the American College Per- 
sonnel Association, Vocational Guidance 
Association, and National Association of 
Deans of Women. 


The officers of the Student Personnel 
Administration Club elected for the 
Spring Session are: President, Miss 
Jeannette Scudder; treasurer, Mr. Mor- 
gan Vail; secretary, Mrs. Virginia Lee 
Bennett. 


Professor Ruth Strang has been asked to 
serve as a member of Dr. Harold G. 
Campbell’s committee to evaluate vari- 
ous guidance programs now in effect in 
the New York City Schools. 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones, Professor 
Strang, Professor Sturtevant, and Pro- 
fessor Lyman Bryson are among the con- 
tributors to a brochure on The Continu- 
ity of Guidance, which is soon to be pub- 
lished by the New York State Association 
of Deans in recognition of the completion 
of its first ten years of service. 


On April 1 Professor Strang spoke at an 
Institute in New Britain, Conn., on 
“Guidance for Teachers and Parents.” 
Following the address there was a panel 
discussion, after which the various school 
faculties met with their principals to dis- 
cuss the application of guidance prin- 
ciples to their own situation. 


Professor Sturtevant addressed the South. 
eastern School Nurse Teachers Associa- 
tion at the Hotel McAlpin, New York 
City, March 12 on the subject “The 
Relationship between Guidance and the 
School Health Service.” 


Professor Lloyd-Jones, one of three rep- 
resentatives of the American College Per- 
sonnel Association who were appointed 
to serve on the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations, 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
latter organization at its annual meeting, 
which took place at Atlantic City on 
February 26. 


The Committee on Student Personnel 
Work of the American Council on Edu- 
cation met in Atlantic City on February 
27. Professor Lloyd-Jones was made 
chairman of a subcommittee appointed 
to write a brochure on the social educa- 
tion of college students. Dr. Francis 
Bradshaw, dean of students, University 
of North Carolina, Professor Sturte- 
vant, and Dr. Willard Waller, associate 
professor of sociology, Barnard College, 
are the other members of the committee. 


History 


Professor Merle Curti addressed the 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women at Atlantic 
City on February 23. The season was 
devoted to an evaluation of the higher 
education of American women in the past 
century. Professor Curti’s topic was 
“American Women of Light and Learn- 
ing: Some Contributions of American 
Women to Knowledge.” 


Horace Mann School 


Professor Rollo G. Reynolds addressed 
the following groups during March: the 
Parents’ Association of the Public Schools 
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of Peekskill, N. Y.; the Southern New 
England Regional Meetings of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, Hartford, 
Conn.; the Women’s Club of Worcester, 
Mass.; and the Parents’ Club of Fair- 
field, Conn. 

On March 4 Professor Reynolds took 
part in a panel discussion on “The Re- 
lations of Camping to Education in 
Schools” at a meeting of the National 
Camping Association held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. On March 
11 he participated in a panel discussion 
at the Lincoln School Auditorium on 
“Audiences of Tomorrow,” sponsored 
by Junior Programs, Inc., in co-opera- 
tion with the Parents’ League, the Radio 
Committee of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, and a number of other 
national and local organizations. 


Miss Mary Harden, Miss Marion Flagg, 
Miss Laura Crandon, and Mr. Kerry 
Smith took part in panel discussions of 
the Progressive Education Association 
at its meetings in New York City in 
February. 


Dr. Ina C. Sartorius, Miss Harden, and 
Miss Nina Raynor attended the meet- 
ings of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City. 


Mr. Kerry Smith took part in a panel 
discussion at the Fourteenth Annual 
Junior High School Conference, held 
March 12 at New York University. 


Household Arts 


Professors Helen Judy-Bond, Anna M. 
Cooley, B. R. Andrews, and Lillian H. 
Locke attended the meeting of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Atlantic City on 
February 26, and remained for the meet- 
ings of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 


Professor Judy-Bond spent February 16 
to 18 at Ithaca, N. Y., as the guest of 
the College of Home Economics of 
Cornell University. On February 17 the 
Conference Board of Women’s Educa- 
tional Organizations, of which Professor 
Bond, as president of the New York 
State Home Economics Association, is a 
member, met with Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Dr. Flora Rose, and Mrs. 
Henry Morgenthau to discuss problems 
of women’s education. During her stay at 
Ithaca Professor Bond spoke over the 
radio on “Recent Developments in Home 
Economics.” 


Professor Grace MacLeod will be absent 
on sabbatical leave until the fall of 1938. 
She will spend part of the time in Eu- 
rope attending professional meetings. 


Dr. Ivol Spafford of the General Col- 
lege, Minneapolis, addressed the students 
of Teachers College February 24 on 
“Trends in Home Economics.” 


At the meeting of the Helen Kinne Club 
on March 16, Mrs. Zogat, of the Quaker 
Lace Company, lectured on “The Artis- 
tic Use of Textiles in the Home.” 


Professor Cora M. Winchell attended 
the Regional Conferences of the Division 
of Vocational Education of the Office of 
Education, held in Chicago in March. 


Students in Household Arts Education 
under the direction of Professor Wil- 
helmina Spohr visited the schools of 
Elizabeth, N. J., on March 1. 


Library 


Miss Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter was 
a participant in a conference sponsored 
by the General Education Board on “Use 
of Case Studies in Education.” The con- 
ference was held at the Gramatan Hotel, 
Bronxville, N. Y., on February 17. 
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Mrs. Mary D. Grant, one of the Library 
Consultants, took part in a group discus- 
sion on “Resources in Print for Teachers 
and Students” at the metropolitan con- 
ference of the New York Adult Educa- 
tion Council. 


Three new issues of The Library Con- 
sultant are now available. One is a 
Service Leaflet, which serves as a guide 
to the location of periodicals in Teachers 
College Library. The other two are 
Book Lists—one a list of books on sports 
and games entitled “Find Your Game and 
Play It’’; the other a guide to lists of 
books, pamphlets, and visual aids use- 
ful in selecting supplementary materials 
for the study of economics in the high 
school. Current issues of The Library 
Consultant are obtainable free of charge 
at the Advisory Desk on the second floor 
of the Library. By mail single issues of 
this publication are available at five cents; 
the subscription price is fifty cents for ten 
issues. 


Miss Margaret I. Rufsvold, supervisor 
of the School Library Laboratory, has 
compiled an annotated list of “School 
Library Handbooks, Manuals, and Book- 
lists Issued by State and Local Depart- 
ments of Education and State Library 
Agencies During 1936 and 1937.” The 
list is being published in the March issue 
of The Wilson Bulletin. 


Mathematics 


Professor W. D. Reeve attended a ses- 
sion of the Joint Commission of the 
Mathematical Association of America 
and the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics on “The Place of Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Education,” held 
at Atlantic City, February 23 to 25. He 
also attended the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, was a speaker at the banquet held 
on February 26, and addressed one of 


the sessions of the College Teachers of 
Education on March 1 on “The Sub- 
ject Matter Training of Mathematics 
Teachers.” 


Professor C. B. Upton read a paper on 
“The Training of Teachers of Arith- 
metic” at a meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics in 
Atlantic City on February 25. 


During their recent trip to Florida, Pro- 
fessors David Eugene Smith and W. D. 
Reeve addressed the students in assem- 
bly at the P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School of the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. Professor Smith spoke 
on “Numbers and Numerals” and Pro- 
fessor Reeve on “The Play of the Imagi- 
nation in Mathematics.” 


Enriched Teaching of Mathematics in 
the High School, by Vera Sanford, will 
be published soon by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College. 


Music Education 


Professor and Mrs. Miles A. Dresskell 
gave a program of music for voice and 
viola d’amore at the studio of Mme. 
Klink, New York City, on March 13. 
The program consisted of a suite for viola 
d’amore by Marc, a group of classical 
songs with viola d’amore obligato, and 
modern songs and violin solos. Miss 
Sara Knight was the accompanist. 


Professor P. W. Dykema is directing a 
choral society in Maplewood, N. J., in 
connection with the extensive adult edu- 
cation movement which is being carried 
on in that community. The first concert 
of the year by this society was given at 
Christmas time, and the next will be 
given during Music Week, May 1 to 7. 


The final meeting of the New York 
In and About Club for the season was 
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held at the Hotel Great Northern on 
March 12, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Dykema. Music was provided 
by Miss Chuan-Hua Han, associate pro- 
fessor of music at Pieping National Uni- 
versity, who played on rare old Chinese 
instruments, and by the Misses Joan and 
Betty Raynor, troubadours from New 
Zealand, who gave examples of folksongs 
and dances from Europe, America, and 
the Orient. Professor J. L. Mursell 
addressed the group on the subject “The 
Bearing on Music Teaching of Certain 
Psychological Studies.” His talk was 
followed by a round table discussion. 


The recently issued Bulletin of Informa- 
tion concerning the 1938 Summer Ses- 
sion announces that, in addition to the 
regular summer courses from July 6 
through August 13, there will be music 
offerings in the June Intersession from 
June 6 to July 1, and if there is suffi- 
cient demand some music courses may 
be offered in the August-September In- 
tersession, beginning August 15. Mr. 
Sumner Jackson, Miss Marion Morrey, 
and Mrs. Miles Dresskell will present 
the June courses. Most of the members 
of the regular staff will be in residence 
during the Summer Session. 


Dr. Burrows will teach at the University 
of Arkansas from June 9 to June 28, 
returning to Teachers College in time for 
the Summer Session. Dr. Burrows’ 
courses in Arkansas will deal with Cur- 
riculum Construction in Public School 
Music, and Music in the Integrated Cur- 
riculum. 


The Music Education Club presented a 
chamber music concert by the Aaron 
String Quartet on March 23 in the 
Grace Dodge Room of Teachers Col- 
lege. The program consisted of Cesar 
Franck’s Quintet in F minor for piano 
and strings (Dr. Burrows at the piano) 
and String Quartet No. 2 in D minor 
by Professor Howard Murphy. 


Natural Sciences 


Professor S. R. Powers spoke before the 
Atlantic City meeting of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, March 1, on the topic “Needed 
Reforms in Teacher Education in Sci- 
ence.” 


A paper entitled “A Review of Edu- 
cational Research in Science,” by Profes- 
sor Powers, was read by Professor Her- 
bert J. Arnold before the joint meeting 
of the American Educational Research 
Association and the National Association 
for Research in Science Teaching at At- 
lantic City on March 1. 


Professor Powers is a member of the 
committee which was appointed by the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation to prepare a yearbook on “Gen- 
eral Education in the Upper Levels of 
Secondary Education.” The yearbook will 
be published in 1939. 


Professor Powers has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Association for Re- 
search in Science Teaching for the year 
1938-39. 


Professor Arnold delivered an illustrated 
lecture entitled ““The Geological History 
of New York State” before the students 
of the State Normal School and the 
Clarkson College of Technology, Pots- 
dam, N. Y., on February 22. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


Miss E. Mae Raymond was one of the 
speakers at the round table conference 
planned by the Barnard Alumnae Voca- 
tional Advisory Committee for Barnard 
students on February 16. Her topic was 
“Opportunities and Qualifications for 
College Students in the Field of Nursery 
School and Kindergarten Education.” 
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“Trends in Teacher Preparation for 
Nursery  School-Kindergarten-Primary 
Grades” is the title of an article by Miss 
Raymond which appeared in the March, 
1938, issue of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College Faculty Bulletin. 


“Nursery :Schools—the Next Step in 
Public Education” was the subject of a 
symposium held March 5 at the Ethical 
Culture School, Fieldston, N. Y. The 
meeting was sponsored by the depart- 
ment of Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten-First Grade Education, the Child 
Study Association of America, the Asso- 
ciation of Experimental Schools, the 
United Parents Association, the Progres- 
sive Education Association, the Teachers 
Union, Local 5, and the Teachers Union, 
W. P. A. Local 453. 


Professor Patty S. Hill received the fol- 
lowing telegram from the secretary of 
Kappa Delta Pi. “The Executive Coun- 
cil has the honor of announcing your 
election to membership in its Laureate 
Chapter, which is composed of such emi- 
nent educators as John Dewey, Edward 
L. Thorndike, William C. Bagley, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, and others equally emi- 
nent. The Society hopes that you will 
honor it by your acceptance in time to 
announce at the annual dinner at the 
Atlantic City meeting.” 


Members of the Community Association 
for Co-operative Education are at work 
during their week ends at the farm near 
Monticello, N. Y. (purchased out of the 
Patty Smith Hill Fund, donated by stu- 
dents, colleagues, and friends), repair- 
ing the old farmhouse for family camp 
use. Among the faculty members co-op- 
erating with Dr. Agnes Snyder in di- 
recting the plans for rehabilitation of 
the farm, providing sleeping quarters, 
recreation rooms, reforestation, garden- 
ing, swimming arrangements, sanitation, 
and other improvements, are Professor 


Paul M. Limbert, Dr. Raymond Bur- 


rows, Miss Lula E. Wright, Miss E]- 
mina Lucke, and Mr. Willard Nash. 


Miss Alice G. Thorn spoke to the Plain- 
field, N. J., Association for Childhood 
Education February 10 on the topic 
“Music for Children.” 


On January 26 Mrs. Emma D. Sheehy 
spoke on “The Education of the Young 
Child” to a group of parents at the 
Jewish Center, Far Rockaway, L. I. 


Book III in the series Show Me How to 
Write in Manuscript, by Miss Edith 
Conard, has recently been published by 
the A. N. Palmer Company. 


Physical Education 


On February 15 Professor F. W. 
Maroney addressed the Harrison School 
Parent-Teacher Association, Ridgewood, 
N. J., on the subject “The School’s Re- 
sponsibility for the Fourth R—Recrea- 
tion.” February 17 Professor 
Maroney delivered an address to the 
Delaware County School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation at Media, Pa., on the subject 
“Protect the Power House.” 


Rural Education 


A valuable yearbook on “Newer Types of 
Instruction in Small Rural Schools” has 
recently been issued by the Department 
of Rural Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association. It may be purchased 
direct from the Washington office, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., for fifty cents 
a copy. Dr. Kate V. Wofford, director 
of rural education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, N. Y., was the editor of 
this yearbook, and Miss Helen H. Heffer- 
nan, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Miss Anne V. Hold- 
ford, supervisor of schools, Delmar, 
N. Y.; and Professor Fannie W. Dunn 
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were among those who contributed chap- 
ters to it. The yearbook presents dis- 
cussion on newer techniques of teaching 
in rural schools in the fields of art, health, 
social studies, natural science, language 
arts, music, rural school program, and 
individual instruction, and includes seven 
pages of photographic records of modern 
instruction in schools of this type. 


After twelve years of activity, the East- 
ern States Association of Professional 
Schools for Teachers held, on April 9, 
for the first time in its history, a section 
program on rural education. This pro- 
gram took place at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York City, with Professor 
Mabel Carney acting as chairman and 
Miss Stella E. Brown, State Teachers 
College, Towson, Md., acting as secre- 
tary. The general topic for discussion was 
“The Education of Rural Teachers in 
the Eastern States Area.” Speakers on 
the various phases of this topic included 
Miss Lois M. Clark, West Chester, Pa.; 
Miss Bess L. Crofoot, Assistant State 
School Supervisor, Canaan, Conn.; Mr. 
Waldo B. Cookingham, Phelps, N. Y.; 
Dr. J. L. Hypes, State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Storrs, Conn.; Miss Muriel J. 
Bardwell, Plattsburg, N. Y.; Miss Eve- 
lyn R. Hodgdon, Oneonta, N. Y.; Miss 
Cora A. Russell, Danbury, Conn.; Dr. 
Edward S. Mooney, State Department 
of Education, Albany, N. Y.; and Dr. 
Francis L. Bailey, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Montpelier, Vt. 


The Negro Education Club of Teachers 
College celebrated the tenth anniversary 
of its organization by sponsoring a unique 
African-American program, presented in 
Horace Mann Auditorium on March 18. 
Part I of this program dealt with The 
Negro in Africa Today and Part II with 
The Negro in America Today. The first 
part included a silent film on Native 
Life in Africa; an address on African 
leadership by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York 
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City; and six African dances by the 
Creative Dance Group of Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Va. The second part 
of the program was introduced with a 
challenging and impressive address on 
“American Negro Youth and Their 
Problems,” by Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune, president of Bethune-Cookman 
College, Daytona Beach, Fla., and Di- 
rector of Negro Affairs, National Youth 
Administration, Washington, D. C. This 
address was followed by a group of three 
Labor Rhythms and three creative dances 
based on American Negro spirituals, and 
the program was concluded with the 
singing of the national Negro anthem, led 
by a joint chorus of Hampton Institute 
and Teachers College students. 

The Hampton Institute Creative 
Dancers, whose work proved especially 
popular on this program, were organized 
four years ago by Professor Charles H. 
Williams and Mrs. Charlotte Moton 
Kennedy, director and teacher of physi- 
cal education at Hampton Institute. 
Among the thirty-five students in the 
group are three or four direct from 
Africa, including especially Frank O. 
Roberts of Liberia, whose Mamah Parah 
dance, performed on high stilts, amazes 
American audiences. 


Professor Mabel Carney, acting under 
the auspices of the Co-operative League 
of U. S. A., will conduct the educational 
division of the Second Annual Co-opera- 
tive Conference Tour to Nova Scotia 
during the coming summer for the pur- 
pose of making a first-hand study of the 
remarkable work in local co-operatives 
developed by Father M. M. Coady and 
others at St. Francis Xavier University 
in Antigonish. The successful organization 
of fishermen, farmers, and miners in this 
part of Nova Scotia is now attracting 
world-wide attention, and has much to 
offer Americans by way of suggestion. 
Membership of the Tour group this 
summer will be limited to three hundred 
and that of the educational division, to 
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fifty or seventy-five. This division will 
leave New York immediately after the 
close of the Summer Session, August 14, 
and will return home by Labor Day, 
September 5. Costs will be held to a mini- 
mum, and the trip will be enriched by a 
few brief visits to Canadian educational 
centers and several days in the famous 
Evangeline country and other historic 
regions of both Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. For further information ad- 
dress Professor Carney or Dr. J. Henry 
Carpenter, general director of the Tour, 
285 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This trip is entirely independent of Teach- 
ers College except for Professor Car- 
ney’s connection, and will not require 
tuition or university fees. 


Secondary Education 


At the meeting of the Secondary Group, 
on February 14 in the Men’s Faculty 
Club of Columbia University, Mr. How- 
ard Dare White, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education and Supervisor of Secon- 
dary Education of the New Jersey De- 
partment of Public Instruction, presented 
the discussion program of New Jersey 
secondary school principals of the reports 
of the Committee on The Orientation of 
Secondary Education. At the invitation 
of Mr. White, and with his co-operation, 
New Jersey school principals have made 
a very practical study of the bearing of 
the reports upon actual school pro- 
cedures. 


At the Secondary Club tea on February 
24, Professor Ralph Van Deman Magof- 
fin, head of the Department of Classics, 
New York University, spoke inform- 
ally on “The Lure and Lore of Archae- 
ology,” illustrating his talk with photo- 
graphic slides. In meetings of this type, 
the Secondary Club continues its policy 
of acquainting its members with the 
rich cultural and recreational facilities 
of this vicinity. 


At the Atlantic City meetings of the 
American Association of School Adminis. 
trators, Professor Thomas H. Briggs met 
with the Executive Committee and with 
the Planning Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals, 
This Department is continuing its efforts 
to popularize the two reports of the Com- 
mittee on Orientation, and will next year 
open its meetings to laymen. 


At the meeting of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals in Atlantic 
City, President McClellan G. Jones 
announced the complete personnel of the 
Department’s Committee on Implementa- 
tion, the nucleus of which was appointed 
some time ago. The following are to serve 
on the Committee: John W. Harbeson, 
Senior High School, Pasadena, Calif.; 
Eli C. Foster, Central High School, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Oscar Granger, Haver- 
ford Township High School, Upper 
Darby, Pa.; H. H. Stewart, Davis High 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Howard 
Dare White, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, Trenton, N. J.; George C. 
Jensen, Senior High School, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Francis T. Spaulding, Professor 
of Education, Harvard University; Paul 
E. Elicker, Newton High School, New- 
tonville, Mass. (ex-officio, by virtue of 
his election to the presidency of the De- 
partment); Will French, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, chairman. The committee is 
to be responsible for evaluating the rela- 
tive effectiveness of various ways and 
means now being used by high schools to 
achieve the functions of secondary edu- 
cation in this country. It may also origi- 
nate and encourage the experimental use 
of other means, where such experimenta- 
tion seems desirable. 


On March 21, after visiting the Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School in New 
York City, Professor Thomas H. Briggs 
conducted a round table discussion with 
the faculty of the school. 
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Professor Briggs addressed the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools at its annual meeting in 
Dallas, Tex., March 30 and 31. His 
topic was “The Functions of Secondary 
Education and Articulation with the 
Colleges.” 


An article by Mr. G. Derwood Baker, 
acting principal of the high school di- 
vision of Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, entitled “The Responsibility of the 
School for Developing Manners in the 
Younger Generation,” appeared in the 
February, 1938, number of Child Study 
Magazine. 


Professor George A. Muzzey, of the 
Temple University Department of Sec- 
ondary Education, was host to and chair- 
man of a meeting of the Philadelphia 
Suburban Principals Association held at 
Temple University on February 16. Mr. 
Eugene Youngert, assistant in Secondary 
Education, Teachers College, was a mem- 
ber of the evening’s panel, and summar- 
ized the discussion, which had been di- 
rected to the topic “Implications of the 
New Pennsylvania Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law.” 


Teachers College and Normal 
School Education 


Professor E. S. Evenden presented a paper 
entitled “What Is the Essential Nature 
of an Evolving Curriculum of a Teach- 
ers College?” before the meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges at Atlantic City on February 25. 
As a member of the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Surveys of the Association, Pro- 
fessor Evenden conducted a special study 
of graduate work for the Master’s degree 
in teachers colleges, and on February 
26 he reported the results of this study 
and submitted a tentative set of stand- 
ards for the Master’s degree which were 
developed by the Committee in the light 
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of the findings of the above investiga- 
tion. 


As Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Teacher Education of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
Professor Evenden presided over a meet- 
ing of that committee during the morn- 
ing of February 27, at which time ways 
and means were discussed for increas- 
ing the interest of normal schools and 
teachers colleges in the problems of eye 
health and school conditions conducive to 
it. This phase of the Society’s work is 
under the immediate direction of Dr. 
Anette M. Phelan, formerly a member 
of the staff of Teachers College. 


During the Atlantic City meetings Pro- 
fessor Florence B. Stratemeyer pre- 
sented a paper on “A Philosophy of 
Supervision of Student Teaching” be- 
fore the Supervisors of Student Teachers. 


Professor Stratemeyer was re-elected 
first vice-president of the Executive Coun- 
cil of Kappa Delta Pi for the coming 
biennium by the delegates to the Con- 
vocation of the Society at Atlantic City. 


Professor W. C. Bagley is author of 
three books published by The Macmillan 
Company during February: America Yes- 
terday and America Today (both in col- 
laboration with R. F. Nichols and C. A. 
Beard) and Reading to Learn, Book IV 
(in collaboration with G. A. Yoakam 
and P. A. Knowlton). 


Professor Bagley took an active part 
in the meetings in Atlantic City. On 
February 25 he spoke before the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics on 
the topic “The Teacher’s Professional 
Study of Subject Matter in Mathe- 
matics”; on February 26 he addressed the 
Horace Mann League; and on February 
28 he spoke to the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education on “Edu- 
cating Teachers for Understanding and 
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Interpreting Contemporary Civilization 
and Culture.” On the latter date he also 
appeared before the National Council 
of Education, and attended a meeting 
of the Convocation of Kappa Delta Pi. 
On March 2 he gave a talk at the an- 
nual breakfast of the alumni of Cornell 
University, and in the evening of the same 
day he addressed the alumni and guests of 
Teachers College at their annual ban- 
quet on the topic “Some Relations of 
Education to the Status Quo.” On March 
3 Professor Bagley was one of the speak- 
ers at the dinner in honor of Admiral 
Byrd. 

At a meeting of the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges in Philadelphia 
on March 5, Professor Bagley spoke on 
the topic “Does the Junior College 
Movement Involve a Unique Teaching 
Problem?” 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Bureau of Educational Service. 


Balquist, John William (A.M. 1936), as- 
sistant director of athletics, Manhattan 
College, New York City. 

Collins, Rhoda (A.M. 1930), teacher of 
home economics, Brooklyn City College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cross, Edward Fulton (A.M. 1937), 
teacher of mathematics, P.S. No. 141, As- 
toria, L. I. 

Daniels, Bernice N. (A.M. 1929), dean of 
women, Central Wesleyan College, War- 
renton, Mo. 

Dauer, Nevin, instructor in music, High 
School, Harrington, Del. 

Davis, Paula Mae (B.S. 1936), supervisor 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklet, Employment of 
Teachers and Administrators. 


of music, State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, Pa. 

Ellis, Zaida A. (B.S. 1937), teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Spring 
Valley, N. Y. 

France, Luella S., teacher of music, Stir- 
ling and Millington, N. J. 

Gauger, Marguerite (Ph.D. 1929), in- 
structor in nutrition, Hunter College, New 
York City. 

Glazik, Irene (A.M. 1933), instructor in 
commercial subjects, University of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Gordon, Mordecai Henry (A.M. 1937), 
interne in psychology, Letchworth Village, 
Thiells, Rockland Co., N. Y. 

Greenwald, D. Robert (A.M. 1937), as- 
sistant employment interviewer, New York 
State Employment Service, New York City. 

Griffin, Ruth M. (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
mathematics and general science, Junior 
High School, Golden, Colo. 

Hendricks, Agnes, teacher of clothing, 
Smith-Hughes High School, Paris, Ill. 

Hill, Frederick (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
general science, William Morrison Junior 
High School, Brooklyn N. Y. 

Hollis, E. V. (A.M. 1921), instructor in 
history and philosophy of education, City 
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